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THE WEEK, 


THERE is as yet no reliable news as to the safety of 
the Legations in Pekin. The information received on 
Thursday added to the news of the relief of Tientsin 
the equally satisfactory news that Admiral Seymour’s 
force had been extricated from its difficulties. An official 
telegram from Admiral Alexieff from Port Arthur con- 
veyed the information to Sir Charles Scott. It seems 
that a column from Tientsin, commanded by a Russian 
lieutenant-colonel, composed half of Russian, half of 
“foreign” troops, “ liberated Admiral Seymour’s column, 
escorting it to Tientsin.” British casualties at Tientsin 
were four killed and fifty wounded. Admiral Seymour's 
casualties amount to two hundred. So far Russia has 
decidedly taken the lead in China; but a telegram from 
Yokohama states that Japan is voting 8 millions of 
money and has decided to despatch 20,000 men. 


One of the most interesting events of the week has 
been the meeting of the Chambers of Commerce of the 
Empire at Fishmongers’ Hall. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Chamberlain spoke three or four years ago in 
favour of the Toronto resolution for taxing foreign corn, 
wool, meat, &c., for the sake of the colonies. Seeing 
that about a quarter of British trade is with the colonies, 
and that our colonies have in most cases erected high 
tariffs against the mother country, it is not wonderful 
that this resolution was condemned. At the present 
Congress Mr. Ritchie endeavoured to bless, in a feeble 
kind of way, a still more nebulous resolution for an 
Imperial Zollverein. It was met with determined oppo- 
sition by the representatives of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Chambers of Commerce, and finally dropped 
in favour of a Royal Commission of Inquiry. Another 
attack, however, levelled against cheap sugar, was more 
successful ; and we hope that it will have the effect of 
rousing the followers of Mr. Cobden to the unhappy 
truth (as yet but dimly realised) that Imperialism is 
bringing with it Protection. 


Ir there was little to be said about the war last 
week there is still less to be said this. On the one 
hand, reports come from Lord Roberts of small 
British gains and of farmers surrendering their 
arms. On the other hand, the raiding of the 
small separate commandoes whom our correspon- 
dents lump under the name of De Wet continues to 
achieve small successes, to harass our communications 
and to capture outposts ; anything bigger than this has 
not been recorded. Meanwhile the newspapers are 
conveying to their readers an impression that is, to say 
the least of it, imaginative. They represent the enemy’s 
forces in the Orange Free State as netted between three 
broad converging bands of ours, as though the advance 
of armies ever had been or ever could be in the nature 
of an advance in line. A little consideration on the part 
of the people who write in this fashion might convince 
them that. armies of necessity march in column, and 
that, until the close of so large an enveloping movement, 
the various columns cannot all be in touch with one 
another. If a force so menaced desires to avoid a 


general engagement it can always do so provided that it 
takes time by the forelock and that its mobility is not 
inferior to that of the enemy. In this case De Wet has 
a good fortnight in which to choose his avenue of 
escape, and there is no conceivable organisation by 
which a ring fence sixty or seventy miles in diameter 
could be kept closed against the little separate troops of 
which his small force is composed. 


OF course if the Free State commander is ignorant 
of the first principles of strategy he may delay until 
what must be at first but a converging movement on 
the map becomes a true envelopment ; Cronje’s igno- 
rance of such principles and his refusal to listen to 
foreign advice led to his capture at Paardeberg. But it 
is a little too optimistic to hope that the enemy will in 
the present instance throw themselves deliberately into 
our hands in this fashion. Rundle’s line, by the way, 
has evidently been cut ; and even the rumour that Olivier 
is working south again might be credible did it not date 
from Maseru, a spot from which we have received such 
Stock Exchange rubbish as the “cornering” of 1,500 
Boers at Ficksburg and heaven knows how many other 
lies. Evidently for some time to come there is no 
question of an advance from Pretoria—in fact, some of 
Botha's men have returned, and are making observa- 
tions of the town and of the positions of British troops. 
Lord Roberts’ troops seem to be on good terms with 
the farmers at Pretoria. At least, Lord Roberts reports 
that “a record market” has been held in the capital. 


THERE is, perhaps, a trifle too much being made of 
the state of our hospitals in South Africa, not that their 
condition is other than deplorable, or that we would 
for a moment impugn Mr. Burdett Coutts’ evidence, 
which bears accuracy on the face of it; but that under 
the conditions that this disastrous war has forced upon 
us it is impossible to expect a proper hospital service. 
Any one with the least experience of European warfare 
could see that the official nonsense that was talked 
about “ perfection” in our arrangements was part and 
parcel of that conspiracy of easy optimism that helped 
to force on the war and is helping to continue it. The 
“man in the street” may have expected this expedition 
to be in the nature of the Tirah campaign or the 
Egyptian, but what soldier could hope for anything but 
repeated breakdowns in our communications and for an 
arduous, lingering and exhausting ordeal? When the 
troops at the front are continually compelled to fall back 
on half, and even quarter, rations for sometimes ten 
days at a time, it is not likely that the hospital service— 
the most delicate part of the whole organisation—could 
be maintained in a state of efficiency. We have a right 
to be angry, but our anger should not be directed merely 
or mainly against the War Office or the organisation of 
supplies and ambulance in South Africa ; it should be 
directed against the politicians who forced on the war 
in a spirit of bombastic ignorance, and who have 
continued it like men struck blind. 


HowEVER, we are extremely glad that Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman has taken the matter up, and has 
forced the Government, the Commander-in-Chief, Mr. 
Treves (the medical Jingo) and others to defend the 
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perfection, or rather to admit the imperfection of their 
arrangements. It is difficult to find fault with Lord 
Roberts’ candid and straightforward explanation, except 
that he is evidently still trusting Lord Methuen, whose 
continual routings of the enemy are so disastrous to 
British arms in the Free State. When therefore Lord 
Methuen informs Lord Roberts that “everything is 
thoroughly satisfactory’ in regard to medical arrange- 
ments our worst suspicions seem to be confirmed. 
One of the most curious features of the situation is that 
the Times admits to having suppressed two of Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts’ letters for some weeks “owing to 
pressure on space.” It is the New Journalism again ! 


We have heard a great deal about the wanton 
destruction of property by the Boers, and demands 
have come from all quarters for its severe punishment at 
the end of the war. Unhappily this practice has not 
been confined to our enemies and we have had more than 
one account of the looting and plunder carried on by 
men in our uniform. But perhaps the clearest and the 
most outspoken admission is to be found in the letter 
published in the Morning Post last Wednesday from 
its correspondent, Mr. Stuart, who accompanied 
Mahon’s column to Mafeking: “ Again I had the joy of 
seeing the smoke of a rebel’s house ascending.” This is 
only one out of a number of sentences in which the 
correspondent gloated over the treatment these 
“vermin” of rebels were receiving. Colonel Mahon, 
as everybody would anticipate except Mr. Stuart, 
refused to allow British troops to behave like maraud- 
ing savages. “Greatly to our sorrow, he forbade any 
more burnings.” 


It is a mercy for England that our army is not 
yet under the control of that peculiarly vile type of 
society which produces men like Logan and sym- 
pathisers with the barbarous instincts of corre- 
spondents like Mr. Stuart. We ought to add that the 
Morning Post has hitherto honourably maintained the 
best traditions of English journalism, and we are 
particularly pained to see this abominable stuff in a 
paper which nobody would class with the Rhodesian 
Press, either in London or South Africa. Perhaps the 
most serious fact in connection with Mr. Stuart’s ferocity 
is that he was a privileged guest in the special train of 
Sir Alfred Milner when that representative of her 
Majesty made his recent tour in the northern parts of 
the colony. Mr. Stuart came to the conclusion that Sir 
Alfred strikes terror into the hearts of the Dutch. What 
an ideal Governor. How admirably he chooses his 
society, and how ably he works for his clients ! 


Our attention has been called by the Northern 
Counties’ Education League to two instances of serious 
injustice under our educational system. The sufferers 
are inhabitants of Hyde, in Cheshire. In the one case 
a parent was suddenly informed that he must in future 
pay fees for his children who were attending a volun- 
tary school, and on his declining the children were 
refused admission. He was ultimately summoned before 
the magistrates, and fined four shillings. In the second 
case, a parent was refused free education for his child 
at the Wesleyan school, and, on his appealing to the 
Education Department, he was informed that he could 
have free education at a neighbouring Roman Catholic 
school—an offer which, as a Protestant, he declined, and 
for declining which he appears to have been taken to 
the police-station. The Northern Counties’ Education 
League sent an account of the case to the Duke of 
Devonshire, and a letter was sent from the Board of 
Education to the School Attendance Committee in 
Hyde, stating that the Roman Catholic school was some 
distance from the parents’ houses, and that a free place 
must be provided in a school conveniently near, or else 
a notice would have to be issued for the formation of a 
school board, The cases are extremely instructive, 


and it is to be hoped that all victims of similar injustices 
will take the same measures to assert their rights. 
They show in particular the value of such an organisa- 
tion as the Northern Counties’ Education League. 


THE Money-lending Bill passed its second reading 
in the Commons on Tuesday night, but it is evident that 
a good deal of criticism awaits it in Committee. So far 
as the Bill requires money-lenders to register themselves 
in their own names, no Benthamite can object, though 
it will not be difficult for Isaac Gordon’s imitators to 
conceal their identity behind a limited company. But 
the clause which wants the closest examination is that 
which empowers a Judge to decide whether a money- 
lender’s bargain is “harsh and unconscionable” and, if 
he so concludes, to disallow it. Mr. Lawson Walton 
was very severe on this “ piece of rhetorical legislation ;” 
and it certainly is wanting in clearness of definition. The 
existing law refuses to help money-lenders who have 
induced an impecunious client to enter into a contract 
through traud—for instance, in the case of Gordon v. 
Street, that notorious usurer found he could not recover 
because it was only by concealing his name that he per- 
suaded the defendant to borrow from him. We 
presume, therefore, that the clause about “harsh and 
unconscionable ” bargains refers to something other than 
fraudulent bargains: but to what else the Government 
does not explain. The schedule containing maximum 
rates of interest is to be withdrawn, and so far, at any 
rate, the shade of Bentham may rest in peace. 


On Wednesday the Prince of Wales opened the 
Central London Electric Railway. The new line runs 
from the Bank to Shepherd’s Bush by way of Holborn 
and Oxford Street. It is part of a scheme to connect 
the centre of London with its suburbs ; and the com- 
bined railways will, when completed, bring north, south, 
and west within less than twenty minutes of the City. 
The builders of the new line have learnt much from the 
experience of their forerunners of the City and Clapham 
Railway, and most of the changes made are admittedly 
improvements. The innovations most criticised are the 
establishment of a single class and of a uniform 2d. fare 
for any distance. We wonder if the administrative 
gain will counterbalance the obvious economic dis- 
advantages. Anyhow the new system should do not a 
little to relieve the congestion in the streets of the 
metropolis. It will also help the County Council in 
their attempts to meet the terrible difficulties created 
by the housing problem. 


THE published accounts of the evidence given by 
the driver Woodman, respecting his share in the Slough 
disaster, are scanty, butthey have led the Press generally 
to endorse the finding of the jury—that the driver 
Woodman caused the accident, but that he was suffering 
from mental aberration. Napoleon is credited with the 
saying that the human body is a machine a vivre. 
Unfortunately, the conditions under which the machine 
may suddenly cease to work are still obscure, but the 
uncertainty is usually ignored by modern social organisa- 
tion. The nervous strain on the driver of an express 
may be, in its way, as severe as on a Foreign Minister. 
No doubt the usual recommendations in favour of new 
mechanical safeguards will be forthcoming, but it is a 
question whether psychology and economics have not 
an equal right to be heard. A British jury is not made up 
of mental specialists, and “ mental aberration ” may have 
been the best phrase to hand ; but it seems rather inappro- 
priate. Its use in the case of suicides is understood to 
be a legal fiction, but the association may have suggested 
it here. Yet what seems to have happened was rather 
a paralysis of the man’s faculties: either his actual 
senses were not working, or his mind refused to make 
the normal inferences and listen to the normal sugges- 
tions, 
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THERE were doubtless in the days of Lord North 
vulgar ——_ who went about denouncing Charles 
James Fox and Chatham, and who pointed out that the 
recruiting parties which exhorted men to enlist for 
putting down rebels in the American colonies were 
accompanied by the parochial clergy in full canonicals. 
There were certainly in 1853 Whig Jingoes who thought 
it wicked of Mr. Bright to oppose the Crimean crusade. 
There are, unhappily, also to-day Nonconformist Jingoes 
whose sanguinary Christianity vies with that of the Knox 
Littles. Happily for Christian morality the type does not 
predominate in the Nonconformist churches of England, 
and Mr. Morley's denunciation of clerical militarism 
and pulpit militarism falls most heavily upon the clergy 
of the Established Church. No wonder then that 
Nonconformists in general, and Methodists in particular, 
resent arecent speech by Mr. Perks. That gentleman 
went down to his constituents and introduced into a 
quarterly meeting of Wesleyan Methodists an attack 
upon Mr. Morley, upon which we will merely observe 
that a meeting opened with devotional exercises ought 
not to be regaled with misstatements and baseless 
insinuations. According to the Louth News verbatim 
report, Mr. Morley was represented to have “ taken up 
in his later political days a strange dislike to Noncon- 
formists and Nonconformist preachers.” Secondly, 
Mr. Morley is not sound (according to Perksian standards) 
on temperance and educational reforms. As regards a 
Catholic University for Ireland, Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr. Haldane agree with Mr. Morley. Mr. Perks’ fury 
will run him up against his Imperialist friends. Thirdly, 
it is suggested that Mr. Morley wishes “to import into 
this country the socialism of Diderot” (!), and even 
the Goddess of Reason. If Mr. Perks will import into 
his own mind that goddess, and, with her assistance, will 
read Mr. Morley’s speeches and writings and examine 
his votes, he will perceive that these insinuations are not 
only without foundation, but absolutely repugnant to the 
truth. 


Tue Socialist group in the French Chamber, who 
have hitherto consistently given their support to 
M. Waldeck-Rosseau are at loggerheads with the 
general committee which directs the party outside 
Parliament. It has censured the deputies for approving 
the Government’s conduct in the matter of the riots at 
Chalon-sur-Sa6ne and resolved to bring the alleged 
treason to Socialist ideals before a general congress, 
The deputies have met and protested against the claims 
of the committee to dictate to persons responsible 
only to their constituents ; but they have added some- 
thing in the way of apology and palliation to their 
protest. All this may possibly affect the stability of the 
French Cabinet, which certainly depends largely upon 
the Socialists in the Chamber for its majority ; but the 
latter have also a good deal to lose by abandoning the 
coalition Government, which for the first time in the 
history of the Third Republic includes a representative 
of collectivism. 


Tue aged President of the Italian Senate, Signor 
Saracco, has succeeded in forming a coalition Ministry, 
in which the most notable figure is that of the Marquis 
Visconti-Venosta. As one of those colleagues of 
General Pelloux who are supposed to have precipitated 
the recent crisis by their uncompromising attitude on 
the question of the Standing Orders and the obstructive 
tactics of the Left, it can be readily understood that it 
needed a strong appeal to the patriotism of this distin- 
guished statesman to induce him to enter the new 
Cabinet and submit to the concessions which it will 
undoubtedly be obliged to make to the Opposition if 
Parliamentary government is to survive in Italy. But 
in face of the troubles in China it was a matter of 
national importance that the foreign relations of Italy 
should be directed by experienced hands, and so the 
Marquis Visconti-Venosta consented to retain his port- 
folio. Signor Gallo is also a member of the Cabinet. 


PeRuHaApPs the most important sentences in Sir Robert 
Giffen’s article in the Economic Fournal (from which we 
made some extracts last week) are those in which he 
makes what we may regard as a semi-official declaration 
from members of the Cabinet who are likely to have far 
more power in the future than Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
that— 

“The necessity of increasing the permanent standing army 
by 100,000 to 150,000 men . . is rendered unavoidable, 
in part by the state of affairs in South Africa, and in part by 
the necessity for strengthening our garrisons in Egypt and 
other places, which the defects of our want of preparation in 
South Africa have made manifest.” 

We are bound to recognise, he writes— 

“ That the British Empire in turn must arm itse!f on similar 
principles to those of Russia, Germany and France. In this 
view, even the doubling of the Army Estimates [from twenty to 
forty millions } will not be sufficient.” 

Is it not extraordinary that the machinery of the Liberal 
party should be in the hands of political militarists or 
sufficiently in their hands to prevent it from embarking 
upon a popular campaign against militarism and its 
burdens—a campaign which would probably bring back 
the Liberal party to power, and save the country from 
intolerable disaster? 


Ix the Liberal Magazine Mr. Augustine Birrell 
gives panic-stricken Liberal candidates—if there are 
any—an excellent bit of advice :— 

“The great thing in politics is never to be frightened. 
‘Khaki’ is not the only wear. Whether Lord Salisbury 
dissolves this year or next, Parliament will endure, and things 
will be what they will be. The end is not yet.” 

Let genuine Liberals take courage; time is on their 
side. The sham Liberals will find themselves in a 
ridiculous position if (as now seems probable) the 
General Election is held over till next year. As for the 
Tories, they will have to explain the Income Tax and 
the doles to landlords and clergy. 


THE first appeal under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act which has reached the House of Lords was 
finally decided by that tribunal on Tuesday. The Court 
of Appeal has of course been busily occupied for many 
days in each sitting with the points of difficulty which are 
so plentiful in Mr. Chamberlain’s measure—a measure 
which was to do away with litigation on the subject of 
workmen’s accidents altogether! The history of the 
House of Lords’ case is a favourable instance of rapidity 
of progress through the courts. The accident happened 
on December 21st, 1898 ; the workman gave notice to 
his employers of the tact on May 2nd, 1899, and filed 
his request for arbitration on October 2nd. Thus the 
legal proceedings were initiated less than nine months 
ago, and since then the County Court Judge has decided 
in the workman’s favour, the Court of Appeal (Lord 
Justice Romer dissenting) has decided against him, 
and now the House of Lords has adopted Lord Justice 
Romer’s view. 


ADMIRAL Maxse, who died in London on Monday 
of typhoid fever, contracted on the voyage home from 
South Africa, was a sailor who, after seeing active 
service in the Crimea and elsewhere, retired thirty-three 
years ago and devoted himself to politics. As an 
advanced Radical—he was called in those days a 
Republican—he stood more than once unsuccessfully 
for Parliament; and it is believed that he was the 
original ot Neville Beauchamp, the hero of Mr. George 
Meredith, who was his neighbour and his lifelong friend. 
Neville Beauchamp died young and still an ardent 
reformer : Admiral Maxse’s opinions underwent con- 
siderable change, and he became, in his later years, a 
strong Unionist and Imperialist. He wrote frequently 
for the periodicals, chiefly on naval and military 
questions, and was best known as a vigorous contro- 
versialist ; this month’s National Review (the Jingo and 
Gallophobe organ was owned by the Admiral and is 
edited by his son) contains his last article—a record of 
his impressions from his recent visit to the seat of war. 
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CHINA AND THE POWERS. 


HAT the collective statesmanship of Europe 
has been powerless to do during the last few 
years the Boxers have done effectually and at one 
blow. The solidarity of European interests is, at least 
for the moment, apparent to all the Chancelleries and 
Legations. If only that solidarity had been recognised 
from the first, and Mr. Morley’s suggestion of a round- 
table conference of the Powers interested in the health 
and the effects of the Sick Man had been adopted, we 
might have been spared the general scramble for ports 
and spheres of influence, and taken measures at the 
same time to develop the commercial opportunities 
which China presents. We may at least be thankful 
that in the present crisis there has so far been no 
symptom of any centrifugal or disintegrating tendency 
amongst the Powers, and that the necessity for pro- 
tecting life and property has overridden if only tem- 
porarily national and commercial jealousies. 

Unanimity for the moment goes further. There is 
a general agreement to give the Chinese Government 
the benefit of what little doubt its equivocal attitude to 
the Boxer movement admits of. Thus Sir Robert 
Hart’s message that the Foreign Legations had been 
desired to leave Pekin within twenty-four hours is 
generally interpreted not as a declaration of war by 
China but as a confession, prompted by the solicitude of 
the authorities for the safety of Europeans, that the 
Chinese Government was unable to guarantee order and 
the protection of life. The European Powers, and also 
the United States and Japan, have apparently agreed to 
adop. the convenient fiction that they are in truth 
co-operating with the Chinese authorities in suppressing 
a revolutionary movement, dangerous alike to the home 
“ Government ” and to foreign interests. This course is 
wise for two reasons. It is obviously desirable from the 
point of view of future relations with China that such 
military operations as are necessary should not be 
construed, as long as any escape from this construction 
offers itself, into a war with China. It is not less 
desirable from the point of view of the mutual relations 
of the various Powers that these operations should not 
be looked upon as the preliminary to a process of 
partition ; and a war with China might suggest the 
imminence of the moment for distributing the spoils. 
And even polite humbug has its uses. 

In such a crisis the immediate duty of England 
appears clear enough. We have subjects to protect, 
and we are bound, both by our duty to those subjects 
and by our duty to Europe, to act loyally and ener- 
getically in concert with the other Powers. It is 
important, in so acting, never to raise the presumption 
that we are separating ourselves from the other 
European Powers. The suggestion of isolated action, 
of independent designs, of a trump card to be played 
off against Europe or European Powers, will land us in 
a new series of rivalries and competitive aggressions, 
from which we should probably emerge with no greater 
credit or advantages than we won from our last 
diplomatic encounters. We must regard any such pro- 
posals as disloyal to our common European civilisation. 

We have then to act with the other Powers in 
defence of an interest in whichall have ashare. Buta 
further question at once arises. Upon the force with 
which a particular Power can act at this moment will 
depend the prestige which that Power will enjoy in 
future deliberations. The fFournal des Débats remarks 


that the influence of the several Powers in the final 
settlement will be in proportion to the part they have 
played in these operations. That is reasonable enough. 
It is, again, true that British commercial interests in 
China are greater than those of any other Power. But, 
granted these two propositions, it does not follow that 
it is our policy to exhaust ourselves and imperil the 
Empire by laying hands on every soldier and shipping 
him off to China. For we have to recognise not only 
that it is a misfortune that we should probably be 
unable to take an adequate and effective part side by 
side with the other Powers, if the Chinese disorder 
should become a great deal more acute, but also that 
the South African War has made it quite impossible for 
us to think of taking such a part. We must send 
enough troops to protect our subjects and to help 
loyally the rest of the Powers. To attempt to do more 
is madness, and we think the limit has already been 
exceeded in sending 11,000 men from India. For 
unless India is saddled with a standing army out of all 
proportion to her necessities, such a draft on her forces 
must expose her to very grave risk. It would be quite 
consistent with the policy, which sacrificed everything 
else to the satisfaction of extinguishing the Republics, 
to endanger our great dependency for the sake of 
attempting in the Far East what our own folly in South 
Africa has made impossible. “Inevitable” is a dan- 
gerous and a much-abused term, but if ever it is legiti- 
mate to use it, we may safely apply it to a situation in 
which we are powerless to do more than protect our 
subjects, and say that we must welcome and encourage 
the efforts of any Power which may be in a position to 
act with a larger force, and that in our own interests 
we must abandon any hope of deriving any strength 
or opportunities for future action from an imposing 
demonstration at this moment. 

Are we then to admit that whilst our interests in 
China are greater than those of other Powers, we 
cannot do anything for their defence, and that we must 
limit ourselves to protecting the lives of our subjects? 
Not at all. We may act, but diplomatically ; and that 
diplomatic action must be the exact opposite of 
our policy during the last two years. As_ the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer very well said on 
Wednesday, the “Boxer” outbreak ought to act as 
a check upon the reckless rapacity of the several 
Powers. And if our diplomacy is worth anything at all, 
the moral of these events ought not to be wasted. 
British policy is only embarrassed by the distribution of 
China. The Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to 
the persons “not in this country alone,” who have 
seemed to look upon the great Chinese Empire as if it 
were a kind df plum-cake which might be divided 
among the different civilized Powers of the world as 
easily and unresistingly as a cake is cut up by school- 
boys, provided the Powers did not quarrel among them- 
selves. He went on to say that this had never been the 
view of the British Government. But the worst of the 
Government is that it has never been able to act on its 
own view. For how have our Ministers behaved in the 
matter of extorting concessions from China? They con- 
nived at the seizure of Kiao-Chow; they took a useless 
port themselves, and encouraged Italy to take another. 
An extremely interesting article contributed to the 
Fortnightly Review by Mr. Lucien Wolf gives a number 
of extracts from the North China Herald to show that the 
Boxer storm had been brewing for months, and quotes 
two decrees issued respectively by the Empress and the 
Tsung-Li-Yamen to all the Viceroys, Governors, Tartar 
Generals and provincial Commanders-in-Chief, calling 
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upon them to resist energetically and, if necessary, 
without waiting for instructions from Pekin, any 
act of foreign aggression. But the diplomatists 
in Pekin appear to have been in almost complete 
ignorance of the strength and the extent of the 
anti-foreign sentiment provoked by a series of 
leases to foreign Powers. ‘“ Diplomaticus” argues 
that there is not much reason to expect a satisfactory 
understanding with Russia. But it is important to 
remember the circumstances under which we negotiated 
with her last year. When the Germans seized Kiao- 
Chow, Russia gave us.an opportunity of discussing our 
future policy and our relations to her in the Far East, 
but we declined the opportunity. In our later negotia- 
tions we suffered from our action in withdrawing our 
ships from Port Arthur and thereby discrediting our own 
authority. One day we were all for maintaining China 
intact ; the next we were taking a port ourselves and 
egging on another Power to do the same. But the 
opportunity for persuading the European Powers to act 
on a general understanding that China is not to be 
pulled in pieces has come round again. The Boxers 
have discovered for us one point of common interest to 
all the Powers. It will say very little for our diplomacy if 
we are unable to convince Europe of there being a second 
point of common interest—namely, that the commercial 
and political necessities of the several Powers are not 
antagonistic but identical ; and that the further prose- 
cution of a policy of plunder by any one of them will 
be injurious to all. 





THE COST OF THE WAR. 


O far Parliament has only voted 66 millions for the 
war in South Africa. Of course, it is possible for 
a nation, like an individual, to avoid paying its bills for 
a time ; but we imagine that this practice will have to 
be very perseveringly adhered to if the money voted is 
to last many weeks longer. When Parliament met in 
October just after the outbreak of hostilities Sir 
M. Hicks Beach estimated that the war would be 
completed for ro or at the outside 11 millions, and he 
took power to borrow that sum temporarily. On the 
8th of February the War Office issued Supplementary 
Estimates and Parliament voted another sum of 13 
millions. As the first estimate assumed the necessity 
for 35,000 men, and as in February the Government 
had decided that 200,000 men were required and most 
of these were either out or on their way, it could easily 
be shown that the war bills for the first six months of 
the war were not half met. 

At the beginning of March Sir Michael knew that 
200,000 men were in the field ; but he hoped that the 
war would be at an end on the entry into Pretoria, and this 
was expected in high military circles to take place early 
in May. We do not think, therefore, that the estimates 
of the Budget of 1g00 can be called dishonest. Nothing 
was kept back as in the notorious case of the Afghan 
War in the month preceding the dissolution of 188o. 
Adding together all the items we find that Sir Michael 
asked for a gross sum of forty-three millions odd over 
and above the “ normal ” expenditure in army and navy, 
This sum did not purport to last beyond September, or 
to include transhipment of the troops (one of the most 
expensive of all the operations connected with this war). 
If perfect peace had fallen on South Africa in May and 
been maintained until September, it is just possible that 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer might have paid his bills 
without having to borrow more money, except, of course, 
for the bringing back of soldiers, the payment of claims 
for compensation, and other “ extras.” 

Seeing, however, that the war continues, and that 
its cost increases the further we get away from our base, 
a very different financial situation has arisen from that 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer ventured to 
anticipate. The round sum of 38 millions appropriated 
to the war was, according to Sir M. Hicks-Beach, an 
estimate for the cost of war from March 31st to Septem- 
ber 30th, based :— 

“On the best calculation in our power of what, in our judg- 
ment, it would be right for us to ask from Parliament, with a 
view to the successful prosecution of the war.” 

Then followed some remarkable sentences, which 
deserve particular attention :— 

“But it is impossible for us to be certain that the war will 
be concluded by September 30th next. All I can say is that we 
do not believe that it is probable that the war expenditure will, 
in any case, be Jess than the estimate which we have laid on the 
table of the House.” 

So that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach asked for the very 
smallest sum which, in an optimistic moment, he con- 
ceived to be possible :— 

“It may be more,” he went on, “ but, as against that, you 
have to consider the happy change in the military situation 
which has recently occurred, and the fact that the season is fast 
approaching which, I believe, all our authorities agree in 
considering peculiarly unfavourable for the military operations 
of the Boers.” 

Now, however, three months after the occupation 
of Bloemfontein a great part of the Free State is still in 
the hands of its burghers and the Transvaal army (and its 
artillery) is practically untouched. The further we get 
away from our base and the longer the line of communi- 
cations which has to be guarded the greater must be the 
expenditure, and we may be sure that the cost of the 
war per week is greater now than at any other stage of 
the campaign, certainly greater than at the date (March 
5) when Sir M. Hicks Beach spoke. Fresh troops are 
being sent out to South Africa almost every week. In 
the light of all this let us recall Sir Michael’s next 
sentence :— 

“ We may be obliged in July or August next, unhappily, to 
ask Parliament for further provision ; but I think we are fairly 
justified in the hope and expectation that the estimate which we 
have placed on the table will be sufficient to conduct this war 
to a successful termination.” 

But Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s hopes have not hitherto 
been realised. He thought (as we have seen) that the 
war would only cost 10 or at the outside 11 millions. 
And he was much more confident about his October 
Estimates than about his March Estimates. It would 
appear indeed that already in March, at the moment 
that he was asking the House of Commons to sanction 
the expenditure of a huge sum of money to complete the 
war he was haunted by the shadow of more Supple- 
mentary Estimates. For again towards the close of his 
Budget statement he reverted to this topic :— 

“We have asked for no more than we believe will be 
required. We may have to ask for more; but even if in July 
or August next we should have to ask for more it will be better 
to have made this large request at once than to annoy the 
House of Commons with repeated requests whether for 
additional taxation or whether for additional loans, none of 
them adequate to the real emergency of the situation.” 

It is always a very dangerous thing to prophesy, but we 
ourselves entertain little doubt that another batch of 
supplementary Estimates will very shortly be issued by 
the War Office, which has already during the last twelve 
months surpassed all its previous exploits as a spending 
(or shall we say a spendthrift?) Department. The 
estimates of the cost of the war made by independent 
authorities seldom fall much short of 100 millions. 
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That is the sum indicated by Sir Robert Giffen and 
mentioned by the Standard, a journal usually distin- 
guished in the Ministerial Press for the correctness of 
its information and the. moderation of its views. We 
fear, however, that in the end Lord Tweedmouth’s 
150 millions will be nearer the mark, for we cannot 
believe that, from the time when 200,000 of our soldiers 
were actually in the field, the weekly expenditure has 
fallen much if at all short of 3 millions, 





COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 


HE idea that an army is a country's best com- 

mercial agent naturally follows on the theory, 

often exploded in these columns, that Trade follows the 
Flag. 

We observed last week that the normal profits on 
our export trade to China would in the course of about 
five years cover the cost of a single week of the South 
African war. According to the Board of Trade returns 
the total value of exports from the United Kingdom to 
China had sunk from 6} millions in 1890 to 5 millions in 
1898, while our exports to Hong Kong had declined 
from £2,741,000in 1890 to £2,347,000 in 1898. In 1890 
our exports to Russia were worth £5,700,000 ; in 1808 
their value had risen to £9,100,000. Between 1880 and 
1884 imports from China into the United Kingdom 
averaged 11 millions yearly. The figure for the year 
1898 was {£2,700,000. The yearly imports from 
Russia, which averaged 18 millions yearly from 1880 to 
1884, have averaged some 22 or 23 millions during the last 
five years. Yet our commercial Jingoes invariably talk as if 
a war with Russia about the China trade would be asound 
commercial investment. The truth is that we should 
spend 200 millions in injuring a large and growing trade 
on the off chance of improving a comparatively small 
and declining one. It would be rather more absurd as 
a commercial speculation than a war costing 100 millions 
whose sole commercial object is the improvement of 
dividends from a few gold mines owned mainly by 
foreign shareholders. 

Peace, of course, may be a very inglorious and 
ignoble thing. War may bring many blessings besides 
Imperialism. But among what Lord Rosebery would 
call its fructifying qualities we cannot count any com- 
mercial assets. On the contrary, war expenditure is 
of all things the worst for trade. Money spent on war 
is diverted from industry. The home trades suffer when 
duties are raised and taxes increased. When your 
income-tax is raised from 8d. to 1s. you are inclined to 
forego a new suit of clothes or a new set of shirts. 
Multiply your own case by a few hundred thousand 
others and you will begin to wonder why people engaged 
in the wool and cotton trades were so eager for war last 
autumn. 

We hope that the time is at hand when the manu- 
facturing classes of this country and the retail dealers 
and shopkeepers will listen to the warnings of Mr. 
Morley and return to the sound doctrines of Bright and 
Cobden. We must strive by peaceful means, by 
improved science and improved education, to strengthen 
our hold upon the great industrial markets of the 
world. New markets are a delusion. Lord Salisbury 
is far more likely to make gold in his laboratory 
than British merchants to make it out of the 
trade with the Soudan, Ashanti, or Uganda. The 
quest for tropical territories is bloody and costly, but 
not remunerative. It may be unpatriotic to doubt its 


morality, but it is certainly the height of insanity to 
imagine that it is good business. While Chambers of 
Commerceare wasting their time upon ridiculous schemes 
for an Imperial Zollverein, wise men will take home to 
themselves and impress upon the people the value of 
peace, free-trade, and commercial education. The 
resources of the United Kingdom are so fully developed 
that any further decided increase is not to be looked 
for. For years past our trade has been comparatively 
stationary. Thus the total value of exports of British 
products was practically the same in 1890 and 1899— 
263 and 264 millions respectively. In the intervening 
years they have been less. On the other hand, our 
national expenditure has risen from gt millions in 1890 
to 117 millions in 1899—excluding the cost of the war. 
In textiles our exports for the three years 1889 to 1891 
exceeded 100 millions on an average each year ; but 
they have not reached that since, having fallen to an 
average of 944 millions for the last four years, In iron 
and steel of all descriptions again the quantity exported 
in 1898 was less than in either 1880 or 1890. 

Even in shipping the proportion of foreign tonnage 
trading to our own home ports steadily increases, and at 
a rate more rapidly than our own. In the four years 
from 1894 to 1898 it rose from 21 to 26 millions of tons, 
an increase of nearly 25 per cent., while our home 
tonnage increased in that period from 58 to 64 millions 
of tons, an increase of 134 per cent. Our total shipping, 
sail and steam, increases more slowly than our people 
realise. Thus in 1894 it was 8,716,000 million tons, and 
in 1898, 9,080,000 tons, an increase in four years of only 
304,000 tons, 4 per cent. for four years, or 1 per cent. 
per annum—not half the increase made by the United 
States last year. 

lf we contrast these almost stationary figures with 
those of our two chief competitors we have, indeed, 
cause for serious reflection. It may be said that we are, 
upon the whole, so far still maintaining the volume of 
our transactions at the standard of the past decade ; but 
we are not securing any share of the constantly increas- 
ing trade of the world, which has gone to Germany or 
the United States, chiefly the latter, whose exports of 
manufactured articles have trebled within the last five 
years, and now reach 60 millions sterling per annum. 
Germany also presents a contrast to ourselves which 
should make us pause and consider our position 
seriously. Her production of coal and lignite has risen 
in the last six years from 100 million to more than 130 
million tons; and her annual production of pig-iron 
product, now amounting to over 7 million tons, is 
steadily gaining upon our own product of g millions. 
In the manufacture of pig-iron Great Britain stands still, 
and her competitors move on. We seem to have 
reached our maximum while their resources remain 
capable of further development. 

It is our industrial, not our military, position that 
claims first attention, for the military and naval forces of 
a commercial nation rest and depend upon its industrial 
power. 





THE ARBITER ON CONCHOLOGY. 


HE other day I received from my publisher the 

first copies of my book, Conchology: from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day, in Two Volumes, 44s. 
nett, and as in duty bound I took it round to the Arbiter. 
It isa very heavy book, and I did not like the task of 
dragging it round London, but just as I got into 
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Little Pilkington Street, I met Spoudaios; he does 
not like me much nor I him, but as he told me he also 
was going to the Arbiter’s I asked him to hold my book 
while I tied up my shoe lace, and thus (as he is shy and 
would not thrust the volumes back upon me) I had the 
satisfaction of making him carry them all up Little 
Pilkington Street, across Kimberley Gardens, down 
Mesquin Road and up the Alley to the Arbiters. He 
tried to hide his servile employment by opening a volume 
awkwardly as he walked, with the other tucked under 
hisarm. He said, “ Is this your book on Conchology?” 
A question that answered itself. Then he said there 
was a chapter on the Murenidae, which was true enough. 
Then he asked me if it was selling well, and I said “ Yes,” 
which was false. Then we were silent for a mile, and I 
could see Spoudaios’ relief as he banged the books 
down on the Arbiter’s table and took an uncomfortable 
chair. The Arbiter never moved when we entered ; he 
nodded, familiar like, complained of the noise the books 
had made in falling, and asked us why we hadcome. I 
said I had come to show him my “Conchology.” He 
nodded gloomily. Then Spoudaios spoke and said— 

“T never wrote a book myself, but I should fancy 
it took a lot out of one. Only I can’t understand why 
Caliban wrote on Conchology.” 

“I took up Conchology for my groups,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Spoudaios, “ but the Regius Professor 
of Conchology told me and Binton that you only just 
managed to hide your ignorance, and that what you 
really passed on was your Logic. He said he couldn’t 
make out why you didn’t go on the stage; he said you’d 
be a success in it, and that there were great plums in 
the profession. How long did it take you to write it?” 

“Two months,” said I. 

“Well,” said Spoudaios, “there’s two months 
wasted, at the rate of about thirty pages a day, ona thing 
you don’t know anything about, and your style has got 
shocking. Besides which no one reads books like that. 
Why didn’t you write a farce or a book of essays or 
verses or something like Binton’s book, ‘ Up She Goes 
Again.’ You could do that; I remember you used to 
write things like that. Youv’e done for yourself now.” 

Now this convincing analysis might have gone on 
a long time had not the Arbiter begun to show signs 
that he was about to give sentence. He took his pipe 
out of his mouth, leaned his heavy head forward, and 
said “ Bosh!” very loudly. 

“How do you mean?” said Spoudaios, with a 
puzzled look, as though the Arbiter had put forward 
some very profound but obscure theory. 

“IT mean what I say,” answered the Arbiter ; 
“I mean that I do not agree with you. I hold that 
the writing of these great ponderous books is an 
excellent thing for youth. You say that they are not 
read; I cannot conceive what value you attach to such 
an imbecile argument. Have you not noticed, in the 
few hours you have spared to the world from your 
eating and sleeping, that men most condemn those 
books which they really read? It would be a deplorable 
thing if the folly of a young man, such as Caliban 
here, were set out before the world in a form that 
was generally available. As well may a young man 
walk down the street with the placard ‘I am a fool’ on 
his back, as publish a book of verse, or a novel, or a 
popular biography; and, as for a book of essays, all I 
can say is—” 

“ May | interrupt you,” I said, “ to tell you that—” 

“No, you may not,” said the Arbiter angrily; “in 
the first place, you are always interrupting, and a very 
offensive habit it is, and one very properly condemned 
by George IV. In the second place, you cannot tell us 
auything about such books that wedo not already know ; 
and, in the third place, though I am defeading the 
writing of your work, it is evident from its style that 
your conversation must still be a trifle dull.” 

As the Arbiter has the best judgment in the world 
on such matters I went no further, but smoked my long 
seven-penny pipe contentedly, and mused upon the 


immensity of the world and the infinitely varied 
characters of men. 

“As I was saying,” continued the Arbiter, “when 
Caliban put me out just now, these huge, hulking books 
are an exceedingly good thing for a young man to write, 
and next time I meet Henry | shall tell him to publish 
that play of his, ‘The Dust of Roses’ at his peril; I 
shall offer him a hundred pounds down to collect all 
the known evidence for and against the innocence of 
Dreyfus with a synopsis of the literature on that 
subject. I will not have my heir come after me with 
the reputation of an empty sack; I will have a solid 
heir or I will have none.” 

“ But,” said Spoudaios, “when you say that their 
not being read helps the writers of such books, you 
forget that they are read, and reviewed too, by experts, 
and these experts say the most terrible things about 
them. Bittemann, for instance, is on Caliban’s book 
now; I saw it on his table. Now it must hurt a young 
man to have his book called ‘a thoroughly ignorant 
book,’ and to have it proved that he got it all up out of 
an old American encyclopedia.” 

“Rubbish!” said the Arbiter, “ where do those fusty 
old brutes publish their precious opinions? Why, in 
the ‘Intellectual Review,’ in the ‘ Conchologist’s 
Monthly,’ or in the ‘Journal and Minutes of the Society 
of Scots Conchologists ;’ and there they stick. More- 
over, they don't publish them for months, and they 
don’t get a penny for writing them. Meanwhile the 
‘Hoot’ and the * Doctrinaire’ and the ‘ Hollow Tub,’ 
and all the big dailies and weeklies set on a host of 
young men, and when they see two fine large volumes 
written in what looks like a dead language they leap 
for joy; and they say that a chap like Caliban here 
has ‘ made a very valuable addition to the science of our 
time,’ and that ‘his influence will be permanently felt,’ 
and they quote his preface without quotation-marks, as 
though they were summarizing the book in a masterly 
fashion ; and they end by blessing the publisher back- 
wards and forwards. I say it’s a gold mine.” 

“ But, good heavens, man,” said Spoudaios ; “ you 
don’t suppose any one would pass a sentence like 
this—” and here he took up my unhappy and pretentious 
work and read aloud :— 

“ Bul lo say, as Colman does, that the Mollusca, in 
the very nature of their differentiation (which is doubtful), 
or as Heldon does, that they are cretaceous and cannot be 
so, apart from its implied Weissmanism which they (that is, 
I am quoling his opinion, not vouching my own), reply, 
voices the German view of the matter,” 

“ There, what can any living reviewer make of that ? 
What can you make of it? eh ?” 

“ Yes,” I cried triumphantly ; “ what do you yourself 
make out of that sentence of mine?” 

“Well, in the first place,” said the Arbiter (he is very 
fond of first places, common-places, proper places to put 
people into and places within the meaning of the Act) ; 
“In the first place I agree with it; it does voice the 
German view of the matter. In the second place, I tell 
you, it wouldn’t matter if the book were written back- 
ward and then curry-combed, The point is this—Who 
helps a young man to get on? Who helps him? 1 say, 
WHO HELPS A YOUNG MAN TO GET ON?” 

“The rich,” said Spondaios, now thoroughly 
alarmed. “Very well,” growled the Arbiter, a little 
pacified by so just an answer. “ The rich don’t read 
the book; they buy it. Your commonplace middle- 
class parasite goes up to the rich and says, ‘ Please give 
me some money,’ which is vulgar. Not so your supple, 
laborious, and genial Caliban. He writes his ‘Con- 
chology,’ ties a string to it, and sits tight. By-and-by a 
rich man comes along and sees it in a swell bookshop. 
First he buys ‘ England’s Mission in Thibet;’ then he 
strolls a little further and buys ‘The History of England,’ 
by Macaulay, a fine, large book, and useful to him for 
his Parliamentary speeches; then he comes to THE 
book. ‘ Hello!’ he says, ‘here’s a fine book. A mono- 
graph, be-gad.’ Then he secretly measures it to see if 
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it will fit into the end of the second shelf, near the 


clock. Then he asks the price, and on learning how 
excessively high that is he gets it at once. Next day 


he sees in his paper the review I was talking of; and 
ever after if he hears the word ‘Conchology,’ he 
mixes it up with Caliban as surely as a loud 
voice goes with an honest purpose. Six months 
after, he is introduced to a batch of young men 
and doesn’t remember one of their names, when 
suddenly it strikes him that one of them. . . . 
Caliban? . . . Conchology to be sure !—so he 
runs back—he, the great man, runs back to the ruck of 
people near the ‘door and says :—'My dear Mr. 
Caliban: you must excuse me for hurrying off a moment 
ago, I saw my old friend Judas and feared he was going 
out. How glad I was to see your work on Conchology ! 
I have read it with the utmost pleasure!’ (which isa 
lie). Then he asks him to dinner to meet Judas. Then 
- « Then—well Caliban my boy, then is the 
chance of your life ; it comes to all men who write 
large, dull books, but not all know how to use it.” 
There was a silence. The poor Arbiter was think- 
ing of his own youth and of the fiasco with Buttermere. 
I was very sorry for him, so I got up to go and so did 
Spoudaios. But as we were escaping silently after saying 
good night he came out of the door saying with some 
asperity “ You've left your book knocking about in my 
room,” and thrusting in into my hand went in again. 
So I had to carry it all the way home. 





ARCHITECTURAL TASTE BY ACT OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


HOULD we havea Ministry of Fine Arts, to exercise 
a control over the erection of new buildings and 
the restoration of old ones, in the interests of architec- 
tural taste? This is the question which Mr. William 
Emerson propounded to the Architectural Congress in his 
presidential address last week, and he answered his own 
question with a vigorous affirmative. The want of such 
a body, we are told, is ruining our wsthetic reputation 
with posterity: the London County Council and Mr. 
Akers-Douglas are alike powerless to save it. There- 
fore we must adopt new measures. If the prosperous 
butter merchant who is building himself a villa at 
Hampstead, or serving on a committee for new public 
washhouses at Lambeth, has no artistic standards worth 
mentioning other than an incurable vulgarity, then he 
must be treated as Thrasymachus threatened to treat 
Socrates, and the truth must be thrust bodily into his 
soul. In no other way can Victorian architecture make 
good its claim to be one of the great “ periods” of the 
art.’ Only a few months are left to us in which to secure 
that the nineteenth century A.D. in London thoroughfares 
shall for ever be compared with the fifth century B.c. on 
the Athenian Acropolis. 

But how is this Ministry of Fine Arts to be consti- 
tuted? There must be a Minister to preside, and a 
board to be presided over. With the board there is no 
difficulty—it will consist, of course, of eminent members 
of the Royal Academy and of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. But the Minister at the head of this 
zesthetic council is a harder matter. Mr. Emerson feels 
that it would be invidious to mention names, but he 
gives us a description of the man of his choice from 
which admirers of the present Government may perhaps 
be able to identify the ideal head for the new depart- 
ment. He should be selected, we are told, “not only 
for his administrative or political capacities ” (can it be 
Mr. Chapl but no! see what follows) “ but for his 
known possession of cultivated taste, /arge Imperial ideas, 
and love of art, combined with practical common sense.” 





This is a pretty stiff specification for any one io fulfil, and 
with so many— 
“ Unmistakable marks 

By which you may know, wheresoever you go, 

The warranted genuine Snarks,” 
one would have thought it an easy matter to detect the 
member of this Ministry of All the Talents most suited 
for the new office. But the strange fact is that we have 
been right through the list in Whitaker, ticking off the 
names one by one, without finding a single person who 
exhibits all these qualities in combination. And that 
leads us to think that the combination must be rare, 
And that inclines us to fear that a Minister of Fine Art 
might not elevate our architectural standards quite so 
rapidly, after all. 

Architecture is, no doubt, in an awkward and 
anomalous position. It differs from other arts, as the 
Bishop of London recently observed, in being “ frankly 
democratic,” and that means not only that it exists 
for the multitude instead of for the _ collector, 
but that its expression and development are controlled 
by a popular vote. A poet writes, a musician composes, 
an artist paints, in seclusion as genius prompts, and 
then the completed work is presented for public 
criticism, But the architect lives in an inverted world. 
He cannot follow his bent because his bent is prescribed 
for him by his employers. He cannot build a town-hall 
and then ask a municipality if it takes their fancy. He 
must submit his plans, before they are embodied in 
stone, to a committee which is, in all probability, totally 
ignorant of the elements of his art, and he must stand or 
fall by their judgment of what is beautiful, or effective, 
or cheap. This is much as though a portrait-painter 
were condemned to use no pigments but those selected 
by his sitter beforehand. 

The demand, therefore, for some Governmental 
machinery to regulate the vagaries of “ Improvement” 
Committees and the like is natural enough. The State 
controls an architect’s designs in the interests of public 
safety and sanitation ; and is not the cause of a pure and 
elevated taste infinitely more important than precautions 
against fire and the latest patent in drains? So runs 
the argument, and it is about as valid as the argument 
that Divine truth is more important than the rule of 
three, and that therefore since the State takes upon itself 
to teach arithmetic, 4 fortiori it should teach religion. 
But drains and fire-escapes, however comparatively 
unimportant, have, at any rate, one quality which is 
lacking in architectural designs : their merits admit of 
immediate and palpable proof to a generation which 
objects to typhoid fever and does not want to be roasted 
alive. But a Committee of Fine Arts cannot appeal to 
any similar sanction in defence of its activities so long as 
people don’t mind living in ugly houses and don’t care to 
escape from vulgar designs. In Italy, indeed, there are 
municipal bodies which concern themselves with the 
regulation of l’ornalo publico,and Mr. Emerson is entited to 
make the most of the fact. But architecture has owed 
little to such prdtection in the past. A Pericles or a 
Haussmann did not take his orders from any esthetic 
vigilance society, and even the greatest of architects 
have sometimes found it hard to satisfy their patrons, 
as any one may see who examines Wren’s series of 
designs for St. Paul’s, still preserved in the library of 
his college at Oxford. 

“*A pump,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘is very chaste 
practice. I have found that a lamp-post is calculated 
to refine the mind and give it a classical tendency. An 
ornamental turnpike has a remarkable effect upon the 
imagination. What do you say to beginning with an 
ornamental turnpike?’” Mr. Pecksnift’s point of view 
has a wider vogue than we are apt to suppose. Orna- 
mental turnpikes do not have much effect on the imagi- 
nation unless the imagination is already attuned to 
delight in their ornamentation. The Pecksniffian recipe 
for refining the mind is dangerously simple. If you 
cannot make men sober by Act of Parliament then you 
cannot prevent them from being vulgar by establishing 
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a Ministry of Fine Arts. Nevertheless, neither the cause 
of temperance nor the cause of art is, we think, finally 
vanquished by such an argument. Perhaps local com- 
mittees might do something towards reducing the 
temptations to architectural excess. The “surveyor- 
architect ” is responsible for much in the last quarter of 
a century. Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s suggestion that 
architecture should be a school subject no less than 
freehand drawing is an excellent one. A series of plain 
pattern-books for builders, giving working tracings of 
windows and doorways, simple and strong, might work 
a revolution in the suburbs. But do not let us imagine 
that Government interference will turn us into artists. 
Local committees for discouraging monstrosities will be 
difficult to constitute: but at any rate let them be 
content to be voluntary and advisory, and do not let 
us forget that the correction of public taste can, after 
all, only come from within. 





MR. RHODES,.—II. 


T is always difficult to write about “the friendships ” 
of The Big Man ; for how can true friendship exist 
except between equals? This is the consideration which 
has evidently hampered “ Vindex” in his great work. 
His business and duty is to draw Mr. Rhodes at his 
full height. Better to offend the moons than to distort 
their relations to the planet. Let us take the artist’s 
glass and follow briefly his observations of Cecil et ses 
ainis, 

It might have been supposed that Greek had met 
Greek in 1882 when Gordon met Rhodes. Gordon was 
muddling Imperialism in Basutoland and tried to get 
Rhodes to leave his “life work” at Kimberley to assist. 
Rhodes was too strong a man, and, of course, refused, 
as he also refused Gordon’s attractive invitation to 
Khartoum in 1884. Rhodes would have “ squared ” the 
Mahdi instead of fighting him. “I have never met any 
one,” he said afterwards in one of his gallant moods, 
“whom it was not as easy to deal with as to fight.” 
“ Vindex” brings out the superiority of Rhodes to 
Gordon by a simple yet beautiful story :— 

“Gordon, who was rather dictatorial, used to object strongly 
to the same quality in Rhodes. ‘You always contradict me,’ 
he would say; ‘you think you are always right and every one else 
wrong.’ The difference of Rhodes’ point of view from Gordon's 
came out very well when Rhodes heard from Gordon the now 
well-known story of Gordon’s refusal of the roomful of gold 
offered him by the Chinese Government for his magnificent 
success in dealing with the Taiping rebellion. ‘I would have 
taken it,’ observed the practical young Cape politician, ‘and as 
many roomfuls as they would have given me. It is no use to 
have big ideas if you have not the cash to carry them out.’ ”’ 

Gordon’s failure to realise the gold standard of the 
Empire Builder is in itself enough to keep him out of 
“ Vindex’ ” list of “ really great men ;” for, as “ Vindex” 
observes, ‘‘ when two really great men meet they under- 
stand each other.” This happened in March, 1899, 
when “my friend the German Emperor” gave Mr. 
Rhodes leave and license to spend as much Chartered 
money as he liked in extending a telegraph and railway 
through German territory. This momentous treaty or 
agreement was signed at Berlin within three days of 
Mr. Rhodes’ arrival—a success due, as “ Vindex” care- 
fully points out, to the fact that “one great ruler of 
men recognised another, being large-minded enough to 
forget the congratulatory telegram to Pretoria.” About 
this time the planet procured another moon:— 

“In London Mr. Rhodes saw a great deal of Lord Kitchener. 
They took their early morning rides together. They came to 
an understanding. Mr. Rhodes, it may be remembered, had 
done much, supplying, for example, the engines for the new 
line, to enable Lord Kitchener to reach Khartoum.” 

Is Mr. Rhodes also among the engine-builders, and were 
these engines supplied gratuitously? If not why take 
credit for supplying engines any more than for supplying 


hay? We never heard that the engines used by Lord 
Kitchener were better than any other engines or that they 
could not have been had from other firms. It is a new 
thing in English politics, moreover, for a big financier to 
arrange future Imperial policy with a successful general 
or satrap. Yet it appears that Mr. Rhodes was able to 
tell Cape Town in July, 1899, that “there are very good 
grounds for supposing that we shall see Lord Kitchener 
shortly steaming steadily away from Khartoum to 
Uganda.” Into the romantic intimacy with Herr Beit, 
“his lifelong friend and financial supporter,” we cannot 
enter ; but it does us good to think that “the enormous 
financial sacrifices” of this noble pair all turned so 
rapidly into such excellent speculations. 

There is one connection of which Mr. Rhodes has 
some reason to be proud, and which we are quite sure 
that neither Mr. Rhodes nor “ Vindex ” would like us to 
leave out ; for Mr. Rhodes would have us believe (and 
certainly supplies extraordinary proofs) that he is or has 
been on terms of the closest political intimacy with 
Lord Rosebery. The speech from which we shall 
quote was made on October 25th, 1898, to a Cape Town 
audience during the general elections in which the 
Rhodesians were so decisively defeated. It certainly 
contains most extraordinary disclosures, to which it 
seems more than strange that English newspapers 
have not drawn attention. Here is what Mr. Rhodes 
said :— 

“T will tell you a good story. It isan interesting story on 
that question of Union with the North. As you are aware, and 
as I believe, we were very nearly at war with France, I think 
four years ago. I think it is four years ago. Oh, yes; it 
was a year before the Raid: I always date a thing from that. 
That was at the time I was made a Privy Councillor. I was 
staying with Lord Rosebery, and we were talking about many 
things. I said I believed the chief risk to us in the world was 
through the delay of the people in getting up through 
Uganda, if the French got across and cut in between Khar- 
toum and Uganda; and he said: ‘All I can say is that if 
they do that, that is a question I would fight upon.’ ” 

Mr. Rhodes, having thus become pro hac vice the reposi- 
tory of a British Premier’s secret intentions to make 
war under certain conditions upon the second naval 
Power in the world, allowed a week to pass before he 
communicated it to the French Ambassador. “I may 
finish my story,” Mr. Rhodes went on, “ by saying that 
I told Lord Rosebery afterwards that I had told the 
French Ambassador this, and he said he was glad. He 
said, ‘I am glad you let them know that was my feeling 
as the Liberal Prime Minister.’ ”’ 

It would be interesting to know what Lord Rose- 
bery’s late colleagues think of this “ good story” which 
Mr. Rhodes blurted out to the riff-raff of Cape Town. 
If the story is true it is difficult to see what guarantee 
of peace the nation has under a system of supposed 
Cabinet government. A financial nomad first surprising 
a Premier into a declaration that war will follow certain 
action bya great Power, and then conveying the intima- 
tion asa threat to the French Ambassador, and then 
receiving a grateful recognition of his services! And 
this six months before Sir Edward Grey’s declaration, 
which has itself been regarded as part of the 
unauthorised programme of Liberal Imperialism! Mr. 
Rhodes could not cajole Mr. Gladstone, who said to 
“the Empire Builder,” if the Empire Builder is to be 
believed : “We have too much of the world, and now 
these wretched missionaries are dragging me into 
Uganda.” Mr. Gladstone would have been very 
grateful to the French if their action had preserved us 
from being “dragged into the centre of Africa.” Mr. 
Rhodes’ account of the acquisition of Uganda is another 
gross breach of Cabinet secrecy, which will make 
future Ministers beware of intrusting their affairs 
to the tender mercies of Mr. Rhodes. We should 
be sorry for Mr. Chamberlain if in an unguarded 
hour he ever placed his reputation into the hands of this 
gentleman from South Africa. “I will tell you a good 
story about the Raid.” One can imagine a very piquant 
narrative following such an introduction as that on some 
night in the future when Mr. Rhodes may have had an 
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unusually good dinner or an unusually good reason for 

“scoring” off his Brummagem acquaintance. At any 

rate we commend to the attention of our readers the 
following extraordinary revelation :— 

“It only seems the other day when we were in Uganda ; and 

do you know whom we have to thank for itall ?. Lord Rosebery. 

He fought the whole Liberal Cabinet on the question, and it 

Was a question either of remaining in Uganda or of parting 

with Lord Rosebery; and we must always remember that he is 

one of those Englishmen—[ Mr. Rhodes never praises without a 

sly side glance at his own waistcoat ]—who must be credited with 

a portion of the British Empire. I know it is a fact, and the 

reason he got no credit for it was, as was natural, he has said 

nothing about it himself.” 

We are driven to contrast Lord Rosebery’s abnegation 
with the instincts of Kimberley, and remember that the 
chief Empire Builder kept his colleagues entirely in the 
dark about the Jameson Raid, which was to have been 
known to the world as the Rhodes Raid—7/ it had come 
off. But as Lord Rosebery modestly refrained from 
proclaiming to the world his victory over his own 
colleagues Mr. Rhodes plays the part of friend and 
trumpeter. 

There is one reason, however, why Lord Rosebery 
and his old colleagues should be grateful to Mr. Rhodes. 
If the story is true it puts an end to all that disgusting 
talk about petty personal squabbles having rent the 
Liberal party. The reasons why Lord Rosebery parted 
from his colleagues and his colleagues from Lord 
Rosebery now appear to have been founded, as we have 
always believed, on honourable and cumulative differ- 
ences of opinion about expansion and foreign policy. 
Lord Rosebery emphasised the differences by coining 
the phrase “ Liberal Imperialism ” to cover that section 
of the party which he inspires, and to distinguish his 
own principles of foreign and colonial policy from 
those which governed Mr. Gladstone, and which are 
now represented most prominently and distinctly by 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, 
Lord Spencer, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Bryce. These 
difterences have been brought to the surface at 
almost every crisis of foreign and colonial policy during 
the last six years. Uganda, Fashoda, Armenia, the 
Soudan and the South African war may serve as 
touchstones to those who would seek to distinguish 
Liberalism from Liberal Imperialism. Mr. Rhodes 
may retlect that, however much his vulgar confidences 
and advertisements offend the honourable traditions of 
English public life, yet, at any rate, they have helped to 
clear up important differences of principle and to free 
genuine political dissensions from the ridiculous and 
debasing atmosphere of personal intrigue. 





MUSIC, 


THE OPERA~—HANDEL FESTIVAL—RICHTER 
CONCERTS. 


F there is any one particular feature that has so far 
| distinguished the present opera season it is, un- 
doubtedly, the complete and consistent success achieved 
by Friulein Ternina in every rdle that she has yet 
appeared in. Throughout the first cycle of the Der 
Ring des Nibelungen her personality and her perfection 
in her art again and again preserved the illusion which 
the vagaries of the scenery did their best to kill. In her 
impersonations (new to England) of Elsa and Elisabeth 
her success has been equally easy and assured, and her 
beantiful performance in Fidelio is now too well known 
to call for new notice. The two occasions on which the 
latter opera has been given this year have, perhaps, 
been the two most entirely successful instances of an all- 
round excellence of cast that we have seen this season. 


On Tuesday—the second night of this week’s Cycle of 
the Ring—Friulein Ternina displayed her versatility yet 
again in her pathetic performance—unfamiliar, yet not 
new to an English audience—of the part of Sieglinde, 
On Monday (the opening night of the present cycle) 
Das Rheingold went even less smoothly, so far as scenic 
arrangements were concerned, than it did on the occa- 
sion of the first cycle, and there was a notable alteration 
in the cast, Frau Schumann-Heink being no longer 
responsible for the parts of Erda and Flosshilde. The 
profoundly impressive phrases of Erda’s warning in the 
fourth scene, however, were very finely sung by Miss 
Edyth Walker. 


M. Edouard de Reszke, who was in excellent voice, 
made a very welcome renirée last week as Marcel in Les 
Hnguenots, and the performance of this opera also gave 
Mdlle. Mirando (as Marguerite de Valois) an opportunity 
of making a far more favourable impression than she 
did on her début a month ago in Rigoletto. M. Jean de 
Reszke’s first reappearance (in Roméo et Fuliette) can 
hardly be fairly counted as his real rentrée. It was an 
effort—and an amazingly successful one—to sing in 
spite of obvious indisposition in order toavoid disappoint- 
ing the public. It certainly served to show how far his 
“second best” stands above the best that others give 
us ; but under the circumstances he was undoubtedly 
well advised in deferring a further appearance till the 
present week. 


Every three years, as the Handel Festival once 
more returns upon us, we are freated to the same 
remarks as to the artistic absurdity of giving us the 
composer’s works on so Gargantuan a scale, and the 
same trite comparison is made between the body of 
performers for whom the works were written and the 
vast forces marshalled by, Mr. Manns at the Crystal 
Palace. The force and truth of the criticism is 
undeniable. Yetas an institution the triennial festival 
holds its own and, for a very obvious reason, is likely 
long to do so, Of all such recurrent musical events it 
is pre-eminently the most essentially English in cha- 
racter. In no other country is it easy to conceive of 
such an enterprise being successful, still less of being 
permanently so. Sydney Smith once declared that 
nothing could be more absurd than an oratorio. How 
ridiculous (he said) to see five hundred people fiddling 
themselves into a frenzy over the Israelites in the Red 
Sea. The mass of his fellow-countrymen have hardly 
endorsed his dictum. The popularity of the oratorio as 
a form of composition, and the love of choral music, 
inherent in the English race, remain as great as ever. 
The Handel Festival is as much a testimony to this 
fact as to the genius of the composer to whom it is 
devoted. The record of the attendance at the Crystal 
Palace this year shows an increase rather than a diminu- 
tion ; and the same may be said of the enthusiasm of 
the vast body of performers, whose work (notably in the 
great choruses ef the Jsrael, which brought the Festival 
to a close on Saturday) has touched a higher point of 
excellence than that attained in former years. 


The programmes at the second and third Richter 
concerts have both been of a more distinctly interesting 
character than that of the first of the present series. At 
his second concert Herr Richter gave us for the first 
time his interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. The work was played with extraordinary pre- 
cision, but its emotional character was hardly emphasised 
in the way which might have been expected, and which 
constitutes its chief charm, as given to us at the Queen's 
Hall. At his third and concluding concert last week, 
Herr Richter introduced to us a new violinist—Herr 
Kubelik—a young Hungarian, barely twenty years of age, 
whose amazing technical powers make it easy to under- 
stand the prodigious popularity which he enjoys at Prague 
and Buda-Pesth. 


W. G. 
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THE THEATRE, 


THE DRAMA IN LONDON, IL—THE SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL. 


N discussing the growing recognition of a need 
| for what may be called the organisation of the 
drama, I suggested that it was important that schemes 
for the institution of a subventioned theatre should be 
kept distinct from schemes for the technical training of 
the actor. Those who see what is most wanted in 
Professor Warr’s very valuable suggestion for a chair of 
dramatic literature in London University are concerned 
mainly with the understanding of the plays themselves 
by our actors, with the thinking rather than the 
mechanical side of the art. In considering such a 
scheme as leading to its desired result, the permanent 
classical theatre, with or without its school of instruction 
attached, it may sometimes be forgotten that if only the 
mechanical side of the actor’s art is fully developed, he 
can succeed, under the direction of a manager who has 
the intellectual qualifications, with far less literary know- 
ledge than would be believed by any one who has not a 
practical acquaintance with the stage. It is not that the 
literary education is useless, but it is a separate thing 
irom the technical education, and in view of the 
technical incompetence of London actors generally, it 
far less important just now. 

This distinction is the more necessary because a 
scheme which also sees its logical result in a national 
academy of acting and a national theatre has been 
growing from, so to speak, the other end. The Actors’ 
Association, which may be called the trades union of 
the profession, has been occupying itself in the attempt 
to make its actual membership a more complete passport 
to theatrical standing as well as with a further scheme 
for granting diplomas within its own body. In pursuit 
of the first object it is proposed that candidates, instead 
of being eligible to the association after having been on 
the stage for forty weeks, must have been acting for at 
least eighty. This plan isa typical expression of the 
view which many actors take of their art. A rough-and- 
tumble experience of the stage itself, length of appren- 
ticeship in actual practice, they hold to be the only 
school. Nearly all actors begin their artistic career 
with absolutely no sort of experience of deliberate 
instruetion. The best of them may succeed, after 
groping through a long succession of actual experiments 
and receiving a few stray hints, often misleading, from 
old actors, in acquiring, together with some things which 
experience alone can teach, a more or less imperfect grasp 
of the rudimentary laws which they might have learnt 
at the beginning from a short course of technical train- 
ing. Even with the best success is often a case of 
physical, emotional, or intellectual excellencies being 
allowed to atone for technical defects. The less gifted, 
their slender physical qualifications unsupported by 
skill, remain no more than amateurs, and our stage is 
almost entirely without that professional competence 
which is as sufficient in the acting of smaller parts as it is 
necessary in all. Two results of this are that rehearsals, 
which should be occupied entirely in developing the 
interpretation of a play, are devoted almost as much to 
the instruction of actors in the simplest rules of their 
business, and the attention of audiences is distracted 
from the subtler points of intention by the inefficiencies 
of actual presentation. 

The most obvious want is perhaps in elocution. 
The actors on the London stage whom it is possible to 
hear comfortably without physical effort are perbaps 
five per cent. of the whole body; every first night is 
interrupted by cries of “Speak up” from the gallery ; 
and it is not possible to get together a cast for the pro- 
duction of a Shakespeare play who will speak the verse 





as something which is not either prose or sing-song. 
Scarcely any actors, again, now learn how to fence, 
although its effect upon stage carriage and presence 
alone can scarcely be overstated. A duel on the 
stage to-day is a ridiculous picture of two gentle- 
men, in very uncomfortable attitudes, tremblingly 
patting together a pair of foils with enormous black 
buttons, and occupying their attention chiefly in the 
effort not to receive an opposing button in the eye. 
Mr. Seymour Hicks scored quite an unusual success 
in a duel scene the other day because it was dis- 
covered that he had taken the trouble to learn how 
to lunge. Knowledge of the kindred art of stage 
dancing is as small. If a dance occurs in the course of 
a play it is a contrast between the vamped-up incompe- 
tence of the leading actors and the trained proficiency 
of the imported professionals. Gesture, facial control, 
walking on the stage, deportment suffer under dis- 
advantages as real, if they are less obviously aggressive. 
And this handicap upon all serious attempts at acting 
can only be removed by removing first the fallacy that it 
is experience alone which makes the actor. It is not 
certainly everything in acting that can be taught; but 
the art does not gain by the refusal to acknowledge that 
there is a great part of it which is simply mechanical, 
and for which there exist definite rules which can be 
applied in instruction. If the Actors’ Association really 
wishes to raise the standard of acting, it should abandon 
at once the proposal for increasing the length of expe- 
rience qualifying for actual membership. This might 
be as strictly a trade union and as wide as possible. It 
is only in the alternative proposal of granting some sort 
of certificate by examination that something might 
possibly be done. 

This proposal, apparently, originated with one of 
the members, Mr. Acton Bond. A meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when the 
proposal was submitted, although by this time it had 
grown from a proposal for holding examinations to a 
proposal for instituting an Academy of Acting. The 
council was instructed to approach the heads of the 
dramatic profession to ask them to form an Academy 
Committee, not dissociated from but independent of the 
Association. Since then the Association must have 
repented of the step which it had taken, for the scheme 
has been allowed to drop and Mr. Acton Bond has 
resigned. It is to be regretted that the proposal, in so far 
as it was limited to granting some sort of certificate, should 
have fallen through. The Academy of Acting might 
have been a later measure. If the certificates granted 
by the Association were found to be of value by actors, 
and especially by managers, the instruction would arise 
independently, and very possibly would best be allowed 
to remain independent. The good that might be 
effected would be to suggest to young actors that it 
might be as well to go through some sort of training 
before going upon the stage, and the really important 
question would be one of the nature of a certificate 
which would be of value to an actor or would be 
regarded as a recommendation by a manager. What 
should above all be avoided is any general certificate tor 
acting. In the first place it means nothing. The only 
certificate of acting which is of any value is that which 
is granted by the audience. But separate certificates in 
the arts which form the mechanics of acting might 
mean very much. A holder of three certificates, for 
instance, for fencing, dancing and elocution would 
always be of some value in a theatre, even if he was 
not found to possess any real histrionic talent. A 
manager would be content to engage for minor parts 
actors of whom he could feel assured that at least their 
voices would be heard. 

It is upon this point that it is important to keep 
distinct the two schemes for mechanical and for what may 
be called literary training. Not only may the need for 
mechanical training be forgotten in the pursuit of the 
higher aim, but it is only in mechanical training that a 
certificate or diploma can have any professional value. 
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If only managers can be brought to exact from subor- 
dinate actors some sort of guarantee of their having 
passed through technical instruction, the competent 
instruction will arise ; but managers would find such a 
guarantee useless and misleading if it implied anything 
beyond what was mechanical. They would then never 
consent to demand it, and it would become a meaning- 
less diploma. 

Moreover, though this is a further question, there is 
a strong argument for allowing even such instruction as is 
valuable and feasible to be a private growth, dissociated 
from any scheme of an official Academy of Acting, 
although an official body like the Association might well 
undertake the duty of holding examinations and granting 
certificates. There is a danger that the more important 
scheme for a subventioned classical theatre might be 
delayed or even destroyed if an academy were regarded 
as its indispensable accessory. The association of the 
Conservatoire and the Théatre Francais is an attractive 
programme, and it may possibly be carried out in the 
end. Even as a final ideal its probable value may be 
questioned. The Royal Academy of Fine Arts is not 
exactly an encouraging model. When the arts have 
official recognition in England we are far too apt to 
make the official approval the final criterion. We have 
not enough artistic appreciation ourselves to care to form 
an independent judgment. This would be a danger, 
indeed, with the classical theatre itself. If the official 
theatre was associated with an official academy it is 
doubtful whether we should have the strength of mind 
to follow the example of the Théatre Frangais, which, it 
must be remembered, does not draft in its actors exclu- 
sively from the Conservatoire. 

The present management of the Haymarket Theatre 
has done some excellent work in reviving the three most 
famous comedies of the middle of the last century. If 
the acting has sometimes wandered from the true spirit 
of artificial comedy in the exaggeration of the ridiculous 
and the over-emphasis of the sentimental, the fault has 
been as much in the accumulation of bad theatrical 
tradition as in the players themselves. If the stage- 
management has erred sometimes in over-elaboration, 
as in the gavotte at the end of the second act of the 
present production of The School for Scandal, which 
was too long and should certainly not have been 
repeated, it has been marked throughout by an excel- 
lent pictorial taste. The last revival of Sheridan’s 
good-humoured, cynical, stagey, effective comedy is 
very prettily done. The continued popularity of the 
piece itself, so comparatively poor in merely literary 
quality, is interesting. It cannot be due entirely, 
as it certainly is partly, to its theatrical effective- 
ness. There is something else. Perhaps it is that 
in every line of the play one can see as it were 
the attractive personality of the author at his work— 
genial yet biting, careless yet almost mechanically 
accurate. Writing his manuscript—as he has told us— 
on scraps of the wrappings of packets of tobacco, a 
bottle of wine—as he has also told us—by his side, he 
has no thought that he is doing anything but witty 
hack work, Yet, with his tongue in his cheek at the 
andience, at the characters, at the story, he never allows 
the more serious moments to cross the line from the 
artificial into sentiment or the more comic from the 
artificial into mere good humour, and he ends by pro- 
ducing something which in its flippant conversational 
way is a masterpiece. 

In such a play the first requirement of the acting 
is that it should not stray from the self-consciously 
artificial. Miss Winifred Emery, whose Lady Teazle 
is full of good spirits and charm, makes the scene 
of the discovery rather too serious. Mr. Sydney 
Valentine, however, has exactly the right sense of 
comedy. He showed it as Diggory, and afterwards, a 
little less truly, as Tony Lumpkin, in She Stoops to 
Conquer; he showed it very strongly as old Abso- 
lute in The Rivals; and now he shows it again, to 
excellent effect, as Joseph Surface. He was, perhaps, 





a little over quiet, but that was better than to lose, 
by excess of emphasis on the one hand or of senti- 
ment on the other, the sense of unreality which is neces- 
sary to give not only the hypocrite of the story, but the 
atmosphere of the play ‘itself. Mr. Paul Arthur was 
genial, but too boisterously shouting as Charles, 
but Mr. Kemble was just the man _ for Sir Oliver. 
In his mouth the moralities, perhaps unconsciously, have 
the right—the intended—suggestion of the ridiculous 
and the mocking. Mr. Cyril Maude’s Sir Peter suffers, 
like his Hardcastle, from a little lack of dignity, but is 
otherwise effective; Miss Lottie Venne, sweetly and 
innocently venomous as Mrs. Candour, and Mr. W. G, 
Elliott, egotistically so as Sir Benjamin Backbite, could 
hardly have been better. Mr. Elliott’s wig was a 
triumph, as was also that of Miss Constance Collier, who 
looked magnificent and acted well as Lady Sneerwell. 
Indeed the wigs (by Clarkson) were all full of character, 
and deserve a mention from the importance of the part 
they played. Altogether a performance not in any 
particular instance very brilliant, but so good throughout 
that a criticism naturally becomes something of a cata- 
logue. 


PG 





THE CANDID FRIEND. 


ANDOUR in friends is sometimes the prerogative 
(C of friendship, sometimes its antagonist; the 
same relation setting a man’s tongue free more than 
ordinary and again tying it. It is not wholly an abuse 
of speech or an effect of irony that lends the name to 
some ungracious parts men play. In the ideal friend- 
ship grounded upon virtue, where is implied absolute 
inteliigence, a jealous reciprocity of soul, there is no 
place tor candour, which is the opening of a guarded 
door. 

But in the imperfect communions we know, one sort 
of candid friend is an intruder upon the residual 
modesty of the most generous affection, one who runs 
bluntly with the rumours of the world into the last dear, 
terrible recess where we are bitterly and resolutely alone. 
“Circum praecordia ludit.” Another sort, who is not 
quite without guile, indulges the rancour bred of ill 
assortment in the licence which he claims to utter all we 
would hear more willingly from an enemy ; and a third, 
who knows himself an enemy, wears friendship’s cloak 
for the protection of a shivering insolence. 

But leave the candour that affronts for the candour 
which detracts and observe the incorruptibles who prefer 
truth to Plato and love Julius a little less than Rome ! 
It is a spectacle very grateful to humanity, this struggle 
of an affection with a virtue; and we love to see 
justice strive with generosity and throw her. 

The posture’ of the candid friend, distracted by 
duty and inclination, is nearly tragic. He has tried to 
shut his eyes to faults—but since you have discovered 
them, he cannot pretend to be blind! His sympathies, 
of course, all his associations, all his intimate preposses- 
sions, are engaged in Aurelian’s behalf ; but he hopes he 
is large-minded enough to acknowledge there is some 
damning evidence against him! Or, he is just returned 
from abroad, and finds Manetho famous ; that is a delight- 
ful surprise, for, long as he had known him, and attached 
as he is to the excellent fellow, it had never occurred to 
him that any one could take those intellectual pretensions 
seriously. The reluctance, the reticence, the evident 
distress, and the equivocations of the candid friend do 
infinite creditto his heart. He stops short at connivance ; 
truth and common-sense must triumph; admire the 
fairness with which, before the world, he can disapprove 
in spite of himself! “ Deteriora sequor,” he says, speaking 
of his friend. By the compunction of his scant avowals 
you may imagine what he might have blurted out. 
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Not only, however; does loyalty consist with a free 
judgment: a loyal intention is even compatible with 
detraction. That “personal talk” to which quick 
sympathies, the habit of moral analysis and the desire 
to please dispose us, is a pitfall of friendship, breeding 
remorse in the indiscreet. The honest man, fresh from 
discourse in which observation was eloquent and atfec- 
tion inarticulate, meets his friend, and is ashamed of 
his participation, even though he knew his company and 
did not flatter malicious ears with his portrait of the 
absent. This penitence is the test of ingenuousness ; for 
he who feels so is incapable of betrayal. Prone to 
indiscretions which wound his own conscience, he has 
an instinct that preserves him from capitulation in the 
name of candour; and the friend who will admit his 
friend’s faults readily, and even exaggerate them in a 
friendly presence, knows the approach of envy, and 
will make not the least concession to its hopes. 


oo F. 





THE BELGIAN ELECTIONS AND 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, 


BY THE RIGHT HON. L. H. COURTNEY, M.P. 


ROPORTIONAL representation is looked upon 
among us at home as a dead thing. There was 
some fuss about it fifteen or sixteen years ago when the 
influence of John Stuart Mill was, perhaps, stronger 
than it is now, and a great change in our representative 
System gave the the advocates of every fad their oppor- 
tunity ; but the movement came to nothing, and we 
hear no more about it. So we comfortably say good- 
bye to political speculation, and acquiesce in the best 
of all possible political organisations, Whether this 
absolute oblivion of propertional representation is 
the seal of its own fatuity, or whether it can 
“be attributed to that characteristic of the British 
brain, that it can only entertain one thing at a 
time, may be left unsettled ; but it is a little strange 
that proportional representation seems to have a good 
deal of vitality out of the United Kingdom. The 
Parliamentary system of one Australian colony has been 
reorganised in accordance with its principles. It is a 
live subject in two other Australian colonies ; and in 
free Europe we find it making way. In Switzerland, 
which is surely the purest home of democracy on the 
Continent, it is spreading from canton to canton. And 
now we find in Belgium, once the cockpit of kings, the 
storm and struggle of democratic development issuing 
in the adoption of proportional representation as a 
means of allowing thg¢ swinging movement of fate to 
have free play without the perpetual recurrence of 
collision between armed forces. 

It is really worth while looking at the Belgian 
experiment even on the part of those who can regard it 
only as a whimsicality. What can have made this busy, 
bustling, industrial democracy take up such an out- 
of-the-way machinery ? It is the outcome of a curious 
history. Old, narrow franchises had become extended 
till they practically reached universal suffrage, with the 
strange result that the Liberals, who promoted this 
extension, found themselves excluded from Parlia- 
mentary power and almost from Parliamentary life. 
The Chamber of Representatives became divided 
between passionate Catholics, partisans of authority, and 
passionate Socialists, partisans of revolution. The 
successors of Quetelet and the Doctrinaires were 
noWhete. These houseless Liberals did not like it, and 


the soberer Conservatives, though their party was in a 
great majority, distrusted the stability of the situation. 
After much debating, much agitation, and two or three 
false starts, Belgian politicians have agreed upon a 
system the principle of which is to secure in their 
Parliament as nearly as possible the representation in 
miniature in accordance with their strength of the 
political forces making up the national life. The system 
has been elaborated, the experiment launched, and we 
can now watch the evolution of a Chamber framed on 
this design. 

There are some ingredients in the experiment 
which have nothing to do with proportional representa- 
tion, but must be mentioned if only to be set aside. 
In the first place every Belgian voter must vote, or, at 
least, is liable to a penalty if he does not. In the 
election a month ago almost every elector did vote, 
but how this compulsion can be practically maintained 
must remain a mystery. We need not dwell upon what 
we insulars may regard as a useless eccentricity. Belgium 
moreover allows plural voting. An unmarried house- 
holder has one vote; if he is married he has got a 
second ; if he isa University graduate or a member of 
a profession he has got a third. Perhaps there is a 
fourth, but the result is that when the elector goes into 
the polling booth he receives, one, two or three voting 
papers according to the electoral rights the law gives 
him, and his voting power increases with the number of 
his voting papers. The effect is to add to the political 
persons as distinguished from the individual men, but 
the proportionate representation of these persons is 
worked out by a machinery which would be applied in 
precisely the same manner if no man carried about two 
or three persons in his own skin, but had one vote and 
no more. 


The plurality of votes Belgium accords to favoured 
citizens may be put out of our consideration. In 
effect there were nearly two million voting papers used 
at the General Election and we may consider these two 
million as corresponding to as many persons. Did the 
result of the election, the machinery of which may for 
the moment be deferred, fulfil the intention of the legis- 
lature in giving a proportionate representation to the 
great political opinions which divide Belgium between 
them? The reply must be that this end was attained as 
fairly as could be expected. I have not been able to 
come across any complete Belgian tabulation of figures, 
but taking out the returns as well as I can, I find that 
there were given about 1,004,000 Clerical votes, 469,000 
Liberal votes, and 463,000 Socialist votes. There were, 
besides these, scattered votes given to fancy combina- 
tions which did not secure representation, The 
deputies elected were 86 Clericals of different shades, 33 
Liberals and 33 Socialists, but it should be added that 
one of the Clericals is largely in sympathy with Socialists 
and one of the Socialists is by some classed as a Liberal. 
Roughly speaking, however, the party divisions in the 
Chamber may be taken as stated 86, 33 and 33; and it 
willbe seen that though the Clerical party is rather stronger 
than it should be, there is no great disproportion in their 
excess, whilst the Liberals and Socialists have secured 
a representation most accurately corresponding to the 
forces of each. In the last Chamber which was elected 
under ordinary conditions of majority voting, there 
were 112 Clericals and 28 Socialists, while the Liberals 
were only 12. If the voters were divided at the 
recent General Election as they were at the previous one, 
it must be admitted that the new system has given us 
an approximately accurate figure, instead of a grotesque 
distortion of political representation, ++ ~~ + 
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I have massed together the figures for the whole of 
Belgium so as to get a view of the total result. But 
the comparative accuracy practically attained will appear 
more striking when it is added that members were 
elected for separate constituencies, each of which had 
its own candidates and its own contests. There were 
about 30 constituencies, of which Brussels, the largest, 
elects 18 members, Antwerp 11, and so on, the several 
constituencies having members in proportion to their 
size down to ten with 3 members, and one, Neufchateau 
Virton, which has only 2members. With constituencies 
so divided one party loses a little in representation here 
andanother there, but there is always some representation 
of opposing parties, and when the results of the several 
elections are added up, we see that each combination 
secures a power in the Chamber fairly corresponding to 
its strength in the country. 

Something must be said of the mechanism employed 
to obtain the results described. Belgium has a system 
peculiar to itself though not very dissimilar to the 
system in vogue in so many Swiss cantons. It will be 
best understood by taking an example, that of Brussels. 
Here there were eighteen members to be elected, and 
the leading political parties drew up lists of their candi- 
dates arranged according to the order of preference 
agreed upon between the managers. Thus the Clericals 
drew up a list of ten candidates as the utmost they 
could hope to secure, while the Socialists made out a 
list of nine, the Liberal League a list of nine, the Liberal 
Association one of seven, and as Brussels is the most 
active political centre of Belgium it is not very surpris- 
ing that the number of lists ran into other combina- 
tions, so that no less than nine in all were prepared for the 
voter. Asa matter of fact, however, three of these lists 
proved quite insignificant, not securing much more than 
5,000 votes between them out of more than a quarter of 
a million polled, and the two next above these three failed 
to secure any representation. The great mass of 
voters recorded their votes for the lists prepared by the 
leading political divisions. They showed their fidelity 
to party lead in a still more remarkable manner. Ihave 
said that the names in each list are arranged in order by 
the party organisers ; but the individual voter who votes 
for a list may, by placing a mark against the name he 
favours, put that name at the top of his list soasto indicate 
his desire that the person so selected shall be the person 
to be first chosen, but in effect only a small per-centage 
of the voters indicated any desire to depart from the 
order already arranged by the party to which they 
belonged. Thus, out of nearly g0,000 Clerical votes, 
72,580 ; out of 59,000 Socialist votes, 52,000 ; and out 
of 56,000 Liberals 48,000 followed the list of their 
respective organisers. This is very remarkable, 
because, when the number of votes given for a party is 
ascertained, the number of members to which the party 
is entitled follows by something like rule of three, and 
the successful members are taken from the top of the 
list, subject to the correction involved in the list being 
occasionally varied. There was, however, only one 
instance, in the whole of the recent elections, in which 
the indications of choice on the part of .voters modified 
the party list so as to have the effect of raising one 
candidate above his original rank in the list and bringing 
him in instead of another. 

The number of votes given having been ascer- 
tained, and the number of deputies to be elected being 
known, the electoral quota in Brussels was calculated at 
10,861, and with this divisor the Clericals get 8 seats, 
the Socialists 5, the “Doctrinaires” 3, and the 
‘ Progressistes” 2, making up 5 Liberal deputies. The 


“ Doctrinaire ” votes fell a little short of three times the 
quota, but the number left over, after securing the 
return of two members, was greater than the number 
attained by any other group, and so the “ Doctrinaires” 
got their third seat. Parties were divided in other 
towns and districts in different proportions from those 
of Brussels, but the system worked was everywhere the 
same. Thus at Antwerp, where 11 deputies were 
to be elected, the Clericals with 64,607 won ©6 seats, 
the Liberals with 43,290 won 4 seats, and the Socialists, 
numbering only 10,161, secured the eleventh seat. The 
scattered votes in Antwerp did not amount to 6,000, 
even including 19 given to “ candidat isolé.” 

Much might be easily written in criticism of the 
Belgian system, but it .would rather partake of the 
nature of vain disputation. Most English partisans of 
Proportional Representation prefer the machinery of 
the single transferable vote, under which each 
elector must indicate his own order of preference 
among the candidates, as being at once free from the 
dictation of party organisers and as being simpler and 
more expeditious in working. But each nation may be 
allowed its own machinery, and Switzerland and 
Belgium attain in their own ways what Tasmania has 
achieved in the fashion we ourselves prefer. What is 
certain is that under each system the real forces of 
the community find a natural and just representation of 
their power. They are not extinguished. They do 
not sink under the discouragement of an ineffective 
existence. The numbers of their representatives will 
rise or fall as the numbers of their adherents wax 
or wane, but if a group can be got together, sufficient to 
be equal to the electoral quota in any constituency, it 
will get a representative. Readers may be left to think 
for themselves what would be the result of the adoption 
of Proportional Representation in the election of the 
House of Commons. Even a “khaki” election could 
not be all on one side. Whether such a system will 
ever be adopted is quite another question. It was intros 
duced in Switzerland after election tumults in Ticino 
where one or two men got killed. In Belgium riots 'n 
Brussels, culminating in something like a state of siege, 
preceded its adoption. Some effusion of blood did in 
these instances temper the cement used to build up the 
new political edifice. We pride ourselves on requiring no 
further impulse towards reform than is found in broken 
windows and overturned park palings, and in the 
progress of society we may in the distant future be even 
able to dispense with this inoderate kind of stimulus. 





VERSE, 


VICTOR : a Bronze by D. M‘tG——. 


ND is it thus to be a Victor, thou, 
With sunken eye in strange dejection cast, 

‘The laurel drooping from thy pallid brow, 
Thy naked shoulder shuddering at the blast 
That trumpets forth thy deed with brazen breath ? 
Is life itself more difficult than death ? 
Or is’t the thought of him that thou hast slain— 
So little less in valour than thyself— 
That sickens thee at sight of yonder pelf, 
The piteous recompense of mortal pain ? 
Or, trancéd memory of a dying glance nee 
That, fading, robbed thee of one victory 
That ne’er shall be—thy last and only chance 
To make thy friend that was thine enemy ? 


A. BuckTon, «% 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE ANALOGY FROM CANADA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—No argument has been used with greater effect by 
those who prophesy beneficial results as the outcome of the 
war in South Africa than the precedent of Canada, where the 
insurrection in 1837 has been followed by an era of peace and 
prosperity. Just as the French and the British colonists 
settled down in Canada under the Liberal policy of Lord 
Durham, so—it is urged—the Dutch and the British in South 
Africa will under similar influences forget their differences. 
But what was the policy which was so successful in Canada, 
and what were the conditions to which it was applied? A 
cursory examination shows that the supposed analogy between 
Canada and South Africa is utterly fallacious. The Canadians 
were not Republicans. The Boers are. The Canadians, asa 
whole, never claimed, much less established an independent 
nationality. The Boers have many times during the last 
100 years gone through exile, war and famine for the single 
purpose of maintaining their nationality. The Canadians rose 
to make into a reality self-government which had become a 
farce. The result of the rising was that what they sought was 
granted to them. The Boers have fought against being 
deprived of their flag, their nationality and their internal 
independence. The result is to be that they are to be robbed 
of—in Lord Salisbury’s words—“ every shred of independence.” 

Was it not natural that the Canadians should settle down 
in the one case and would it not be unnatural if the Boers 
did not fight to the bitter end in the other ? 

But there was another potent cause for the peace which 
followed the Canadian rising, which is unhappily absent in the 
case of South Africa, and that was the conciliatory attitude of 
the British Government towards the Canadian rebels. The 
keynote of Imperial policy was a full amnesty to all the 
colonists (with the exception of certain flagrant offenders) 
who rose against the Crown. Lord Durham was sent 
out to Canada as a pacificator. He received definite 
instructions from the Government of Lord Melbourne “ that 
the utmost lenity compatible with the public safety should be 
exercised towards the insurgents.” With that view he was 
specially empowered to give an absolute pardon in cases of 
treason. In those cases exempted from the amnesty he was 
directed categorically to bring the offenders to trial before the 
constituted courts of the colony. He was told in terms that 
“by the verdict of ordinary juries the fate of the prisoners 
must be decided.” Thus that parody of justice which is 
administered by courts-martial was absolutely vetoed. That 
Lord Durham acted upon these instructions we know from his 
own public proclamation before he left Canada :— 

“T thought I was justified,” he said, “in availing myself of 
an acknowledgment of guilt and adopting measures of pre- 
caution against a small number of the most culpable or most 
dangerous of the accused. To all the rest I extended a complete 
amnesty.” 

It is true that after Lord Durham left Canada courts- 
martial were set on foot by Sir J. Colborne to meet a recru- 
descence of rebellion which was stimulated by marauding 
bands from the United States, but the operation of these 
courts was of short duration, their severity was deprecated by 
the Imperial Government, and a further grant of amnesty took 
place in a few months. So anxious, indeed, was that Govern- 
ment to persist in its conciliatory policy that, soon after the 
Union Act of 1840 was passed, even the banished rebel leaders 
were allowed to return to Canada, and they were elected to 
the new Parliament. Yet such was the resentment felt 
in the colony at the injuries inflicted upon life and pro- 
perty by the action of the civil and military authorities in 
suppressing the rebellion that during the next few years 
various Acts were passed by the Canadian Parliament provid- 
ing out of the Colonial revenue for compensation to those 
both in Upper and Lower Canada who had suffered from 
illegalities committed either by Imperial or Colonial officials. 
Only those actually convicted of treason were deprived of 
the benefit of these Acts, which were sanctioned and defended 
by Lord Elgin, the Governor-General, and Lord Grey, the 
Secretary of State. 


The resignation of Mr. Schreiner’s Ministry at the Cape 
has been brought about by the determination of Sir Alfred 
Milner and Mr. Chamberlain to take a precisely opposite 
attitude to that taken by Lord Melbourne, Lord Elgin, and 
Lord Grey. ‘The Cape Ministers at first unanimously desired 
to follow the Canadian precedent, not indeed to the length of 
passing a Compensation Act, but of proclaiming an amnesty 
for the rank and file of those colonists who have been forced 
into active or passive sympathy with the invading Boers. 
They held, like Burke, that you could not indict a whole 
people ; that the mass and body of people should never be 
treated as having been criminals and offenders—one of the 
few political maxims which Burke declared to be of invariable 
application. 

In violation of this most salutary maxim Sir Alfred Milner 
is believed to be insisting on the appointment of a special 
tribunal to deal with whole batches of the so-called rebels, 
and inflict upon them a wholesale measure of disfranchise- 
ment. This would be of doubtful wisdom under any circum- 
stances, but it is specially so under those of the Cape Colony. 
It will be there regarded as a political device to enable a 
Rhodes majority, which is really a minority, to dominate the 
Cape Parliament. Similar schemes for artificially converting 
a minority in Canada into a majority were pressed upon Lord 
Durham, but this is how he treated them :— 

“With respect,” he said, “to every one of those plans which 
propose to make the English minority an electoral majority by 
means of new and strange modes of voting, or unfair divisions 
of the country, I shall only say that, if the Canadians are to be 
deprived of representative government, it would be better to do 
it in a straightforward way than to attempt to establish a 
permanent system of government as the basis of what all 
mankind would regard as mere electoral frauds. It is not in 
North America that men can be cheated by an unreal semblance 
of representative government, or persuaded that they are out- 
voted when, in fact, they are disfranchised.” 

And who are the men to be so treated, and whom I have 
advisedly described as “so-called rebels”? Mr. Chamberlain, 
in highly inflammatory language, has recently described them 
as “red-handed rebels,’ and charged them with heinous 
crimes, which in many cases could not be proved, and which 
in all cases were committed under compulsion, moral or 
physical. It did not occur to Mr. Chamberlain's sense of 
justice to remind his hearers that most of these men were not 
British subjects at all a few years ago. He did not mention 
that it was only five years ago that a large area over which 
the rebellion spread became part of Cape Colony, and that 
most of its white inhabitants were a decade or so ago subjects of 
one or other of the Boer republics. Is it reasonable to expect 
in any case perfervid loyalty from such newly made subjects ? 
Is it not quite unreasonable to expect them to hold out 
against the temptation to which they were exposed ? 

Think what the circumstances were! These men found 
themselves suddenly deprived of every vestige of protection 
by their own Government. They were abandoned by every 
single official, civil and military, to whom they could look for 
advice or help. Their towns, their villages, and their farms 
were overrun by an invading force composed of men of their 
own race, religion, and language, who appealed to them in 
what they regarded as the cause of justice, freedom and 
humanity. A favourable response to this appeal meant for 
them safety for themselves, and their families; an unfavour- 
able one, the confiscation of their goods and personal danger 
to themselves and their families. Under such a stress they 
forgot their duty to the Queen, who, it must always be remem- 
bered, was represented to them only by a Governor who a 
few months before had not hesitated publicly to stigmatise 
them as disloyal, a Governor who was the acknowledged 
champion of the political party which boasted of its share in 
bringing about the war, a Governor who has appointed the 
most notorious members of that party to exercise functions— 
half-magisterial, half-military—among the very population to 
whom they would be most odious. I cannot resist again 
quoting what Lord Durham wrote about a situation not 
wholly dissimilar in Canada :— 

“Tt certainly appeared too much as if the rebellion had been 
purposely invited by the Government, and the unfortunate men 
who took part in it deliberately drawn into a trap by those who 


subsequently inflicted so severe a punishment on them for their . 


error. It seemed, goo, as if the dominant party made use of 
the occasion afforded it by the guilt of a few desperate and 
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imprudent men in order to persecute or disable the whole 

body of their political opponents. A great number of 

perfectly innocent individuals were thrown into prison, and 
suffered in person, property and character. The whole body 
ee were subjected to suspicion and to harassing pro- 
ceedings, instituted by magistrates whose political leanings 
were notoriously adverse to them.” 

Almost every word is true of what has happened at the Cape. 

It is a significant proof of the absence of all disloyalty 
except that provoked as above described that all active 
sympathy with the Boers was confined to districts invaded by 
them, and that in no parts of the colony except those in 
which the British Government had ceased for the time to 
exist did any rising take place. 

For rebellion under such conditions our modern Lord 
Durham insists upon the disfranchisement of large bodies of 
electors. Mr. Chamberlain says they would only use their 
votes to intrigue against the British Government. But what 
is the record of these men? Let us recall how they used their 
votes less than a year before the war and only three months 
before Sir A. Milner denounced them as disloyal. Why, to 
return members to the Cape Parliament who without a dis- 
sentient voice voted, in a manner unprecedented in any 
British colony, a large annual contribution to the British 
Navy, and placed at the free disposal of the British Admiralty 
the most valuable naval port in the colony. It is the men 
who did this who are to be made into “ political helots,” and 
for the benefit of whom? For the benefit of a party, led by 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, supported by the South African League, 
and the latest recruit to whose ranks is Dr. Jameson, the 
obedient tool of Mr. Rhodes, the author of that most con- 
temptible, but in its consequences most fatal, political crime, 
the Raid. It is upon such men that Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir A. Milner have to rely in the new conflict which they have 
precipitated against the Queen’s Dutch subjects in the Cape 
Colony. 

Yours faithfully, 


LIBERTAS. 


“THE WAIL OF THE UNDERSIZED FISH.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Some thirty or forty years ago a fisherman stepped 
upon the pier at Scarborough and throwing down a pair of 
soles exclaimed, “ There's the last pair left in the North Sea.” 

The incident, which, if I recollect aright, was mentioned 
during the inquiry presided over by the Earl of Dalhousie in 
1883, is worth recalling in connection with your article with 
respect to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre's examination of the question of 
the national fish supplies and resources of the sea. Experience 
has amply demonstrated that the fears of an exhaustion of the 
fish supply so widely prevalent a few years ago are as 
baseless as the opinion of the Scarborough fisherman to whom 
I have referred. 

The demand for protective legislation for the fishing 
industry is old enough, as the case of the Scotch “herring- 
busses,” cited in The Wealth of Nations, reminds us. Adam 
Smith had no difficulty in pointing out that the Scotch herring 
industry had gained nothing by the well-intentioned measures 
of Parliament, and it may be doubted whether any subsequent 
legislation has been any more beneficial. If, upon the whole, 
it is too early to pronounce an opinion upon the results of the 
Sea Fisheries (Amendment) Act, 1890, positive evidence in its 
favour is lacking. 

As Mr. Shaw-Lefevre shows, the contributions of man to 
the productivity of the sea must bear an infinitesimal propor- 
tion to the total ; and any attempt to prevent the destruction 
of immature fish must yield results absolutely inappreciable 
compared with the gigantic operations for which Nature 
herself is responsible. 

If, however, the wisdom of Parliament must set itself in 
opposition to the teachings of science, the true remedy for the 
destruction of immature fish consists in increasing the size of 
the mesh, 


Yours, &c., 
Be. we 
Bridlington, East Yorks, 


REVIEWS, 


ALFRED’S BOETHIUS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS, 


KING ALFRED'S CONSOLATIONS OF BoETHIUs. Done into Modern 
English, with an Introduction, by Walter J. Sedgefield, Litt.D. 
Clarendon Press. 


Mr. WALTER SEDGEFIELD, of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, who, a year ago, published for the Clarendon 
Press Trustees a scholarly edition of King Alfred’s Old 
English version of the De Consolatione Philosophiae of 
Boethius, with an introduction, glossary, and textual 
variants, has completed his task for the reading public 
by an excellent and literal version of this famous book 
in modern English. It makes a dainty 12mo, volume of 
250 pp. with the pleasant typography of the University 
Press; and it is in every way, what the great King 
meant it to be, an invaluable manual of meditation and 
spiritual comfort. 

The original text of Alfred was greatly in need of 
the patient work of collation which Mr. Sedgetield gave 
to it: but it was obviously of service only to Anglo-Saxon 
scholars. This volume is intended for English readers, 
and is a thoroughly readable and elegant version of one 
of the most famous and interesting books in. the history 
of literature. Boethius is the most important literary 
link between the classical and the medizval world :— 

“The last of the Romans whom Cato or Tully would have 
acknowledged for their countryman,” as Gibbon tells us, 
“ whilst oppressed with fetters, and expecting each moment the 
sentence or stroke of death, composed in the tower of Pavia 
the Consolation of Philosophy; a golden volume not unworthy 
of the leisure of Plato or Tully, but which claims incomparable 
merit from the barbarism of the times and the situation of the 
author.” . 
For nearly a thousand years he was regarded as the 
type of the philosopher, and was honoured as a Chris- 
tian martyr—‘ Anima santa,” says Dante—he was read, 
worshipped, translated by King Alfred, and by Chaucer, 
and not forgotten until the revival of Greek learning. 

Into this book King Alfred evidently threw his 
whole spirit, as Asser tells us ; and when he undertook, 
after his first victories over the Danes, the education of 
his people, the Boethius was one of the Latin works he 
chose tor translation. Mr. Sedgefield, in a valuable 
Introduction, gives an account of the book. “It was 
the philosophical vade-mecum of the middle ages,” he 
says. Its influence and popularity can only be com- 
pared with the Imitation of Christ and the De Offciis. 
Alfred did much more than make a mere translation. 
In the first place, he gave it throughout a Christian 
colouring. In the second place, he made it the occa- 
sion of pouring out his own soul in meditation and 
exhortation, often using the old heathen moralist as the 
mere text tor his own devout effusions. These original 
outpourings of the hero king frequently extend to whole 
pages of new’ matter (the translator prints these in 
italics), and in the sublime Hymn to the Creator, xxxiii., 
the original thoughts of Alfred amount to nearly four 
pages continuously. The more striking passages are 
Alired’s ; and throughout the book he seems almost as 
much the author as Boethius himselt. 

Mr. Sedgefield, of course, does not permit himself 
to take any of the liberties with King Alfred such as 
Alfred took with Boethius, The translation is close and 
accurate, but it is exceedingly neat and graceful. A 
few extracts will show the pathetic naivelé ot the saintly 
hero and the literary skill of the present translator :— 

“O Thou Creator of heaven and earth, that rulest on the 
eternal throne, Thou that makest the heavens to turn in switt 
course, and the stars to obey Thee, and the sun with his shining 
beams to quench the darkness of black night, . . . . Thou 
that givest short hours to the days of winter and longer ones to 
those of summer, Thou that in autumn with the strong north- 
east wind spoilest the trees of their leaves, and again in spring 
givest fresh ones with the soft south-west winds, lo ! all creatures 
do Thy will, and keep the ordinances of Thy Commandments, 

save man only ; he setteth Thee at naught.” 
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Here is one of Alfred’s own thoughts upon his 
office of King :— 

“Thou knowest that I never greatly coveted earthly power» 
nor longed for this authority, but I desired instruments and 
materials to carry out the work I was set to do, which was that 
I should virtuously and fittingly administer the authority 
committed unto me. By material I mean _ that 
which is necessary to the exercise of natural powers ; thus a 
king’s raw material and instruments of rule are a well-peopled 
land, and he must have men of prayer, men of war, and men of 
work. As thou knowest, without these tools no king may 
display his special talent. . It has ever been my 
desire to live honourably while I was alive, and after my death 
to leave to them that should come after me my memory in 
good works.” 

Alfred’s day was not the millennium of the 
millionaire or the grandee :— 

“Though their false hope and imagination lead fools to 
believe that power and wealth are the highest good, yet it is 
quite otherwise. When a man of great wealth happens to be 
either in a foreign land or among the wise men of his own 
country, his wealth counts for nothing, for then men perceive 
that they owe their distinction not to any virtue of their own, 
but to the applause of the silly people.” 

The Court levées of King Alfred were evidently not 
much attended by plutocrats, foreign or domestic. 

Let us listen to the Royal chief of the house of 
Cerdic, the father of a hundred Kings and Princes, on 
the subject of noble birth :— 

“Why do ye men pride yourselves above others without 
cause for your high birth, seeing ye can find no man but is high- 
born, and all men are of like birth, if ye will but bethink you of 
their beginning and their Creator, and also the manner of birth 
of each among you ? Now true high birth is of the mind, not 
of the flesh, as we have said before, and every man that is 
utterly given over to vices forsaketh his Creator, and his origin, 
and his noble birth, and then loseth rank till he be of low 
degree.” 

This Boethius of King Alfred goes back for a thousand 
years to the birth of the English realm and to the rise 
of English prose. But in all these thousand years our 
literature has produced no nobler or more touching 
work of meditation and devotion. And, though it has 
been translated so often in prose and in verse, it must be 
said that its full power and beauty have been opened to 
the English reader for the first time by Mr. Sedgefield. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





A SCHOLAR’S TENNYSON, 


THE EARLY PoEMS OF ALFRED, LoRD TENNYSON. Edited witha 
Critical Introduction, &c., by John Churton Collins. London : 
Methuen and Co, 


Tuis critical edition of Tennyson’s early poems—those 
written before the end of his thirty-fourth year—is not 
the first publication by which Mr. Churton Collins has 
earned the gratitude of all who care to study a modern 
English poet with the minute attention bestowed by 
scholars on the masterpieces of Greek and Roman 
literature. His J//ustralions of Tennyson, published in 
1891 with the object of indicating some of the Laureate’s 
obligations to and analogies with the poets of other ages, 
and the remoter ambition of helping to bring the study 
of English classics into closer relations with the study 
of ancient and modern classics in other languages, was 
a work of solid and curious erudition, a revelation to 
many who knew their Tennyson rather well, and a 
stumblingblock to not a few of his less discriminating 
admirers. It is strange that it should have been mis- 
understood as an attempt to depreciate a_ great 
writer by a vulgar charge of plagiarism, and that 
any one should have seriously reproached Mr. Collins 
with proving the idol of his age and country a 
learned poet, by an attentive analysis of imitations and 
reminiscences to which greater poets than he—Virgil 
and Ronsard and Milton among them—were long ago 
subjected. The value of such a labour ought to be 
evident. Of Tennyson’s works above most others it is 








true that “‘no commentary on poetry is more useful, as 
assuredly no commentary is more interesting, than 
that supplied by poetry itself.” How far an adequate 
appreciation of poetry so full of echoes as Tennyson’s 
“ honeyed words,” 

“Embalmed in amber of eternal rhyme, 

And rich with sweets from every Muse’s hive,” 
presupposes a scholar’s intimacy with all his poetical 
associations may be doubted ; and it is permissible to 
feel strongly that the earliest acquaintance with the 
poet ought to be made without the interposition of any 
commentary whatever; but it would be absurd to 
pretend that the enjoyment of a student already toler- 
ably familiar with Tennyson’s intrinsic beauties will not 
be immensely enhanced by such an investigation of 
Tennyson’s literary sources as will enable him to judge 
of the marvellous taste and felicity with which the poet 
adapted, transferred and imitated, welding, reforging, 
and embellishing everywhere, impressing upon all that 
he touched the unmistakable stamp of his peculiar 
grace. 

The text of the present volume is that of the 1857 
edition, the eighth edition of the Poems printed in 1842. 
Of the contents of the 1857 volume, about half had 
first appeared in 1842: the other half was a selection 
from the two earliest collections of poetry, those 
published in 1830 and in 1832 respectively. Mr. 
Collins has accompanied the text with an exhaustive 
record of variants and with copious annotations; he has 
prefaced it with some reflexions on the development 
and character of Tennyson’s genius ; and at the end of 
the volume he has placed a transcript of the “ poems 
temporarily or finally suppressed,” and a bibliography 
of all the editions. 

Within these limits it is impossible to speak at large 
of Mr. Collins’ labour in preparing this volume. His 
commentary is, in great part, a repetition or an elabora- 
tion of the first chapters in his J/Justrations, for though 
many of the footnotes are exegetic and biographical, 
most of them refer the reader to parallel passages in 
other poets, and furnish such a vast array of originals as 
compels wonder at the solidity of Tennyson’s mere 
book-learning, his memory and his Titanic power of 
assimilation. Even the range of his reading is remark- 
able, though we have had more learned poets, and there 
are great literatures (as the French and the Spanish) of 
which Tennyson seems to have been almost entirely 
ignorant. But how he knew his Virgil, his Lucretius, 
his Theocritus and Callimachus! how he was steeped 
in the English poets from Chaucer to Keats, in the most 
obscure as in the most glorious,—in Dante too, and 
Ariosto! As, in tracing Tennyson’s obligations, the 
editor’s industry seems to have overlooked nothing, so 
he has parried a charge of making gratuitous and 
fanciful comparisons by leaving to the reader, in all 
doubtful cases, the choice of regarding a similarity of 
thought or identity of expression as due to conscious 
imitation or adaptation, to unconscious reflection or to 
mere coincidence. 

Apart from the critical interest of the commentary, 
this edition is chiefly valuable for the opportunity it 
gives us of following the development of Tennyson’s 
powers, not only in different poems separated by a 
smaller or greater interval of self-formation, but in the 
same poems reforged, rehandled, and again and again 
revised, in such poems as “(Enone,” “A Dream of 
Fair Women,” “ The Palace of Art,” and “ The Lotos- 
Eaters,” all of which, first printed in 1832, were practi- 
cally recast during the next ten years, in which Tennyson 
came to his own as a poet, and at different times received 
further revision. No more fruitful manner of studying 
Tennyson could perhaps be imagined than a diligent 
comparison of these splendid poems as they stand in 
the 1857 text with their original form as they appeared 
in company with rimes so nauseously affected and so 
irredeemably trivial as “The Skipping-rope” and 
“QO darling room;” and criticism would realise its 
highest possibilities if by seeking to know why this 
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phrase or that stanza was thus modified, it could 
discover to us the peculiar womrixy of so scrupulous and 
so deliberate an artist. Mr. Collins hardly attempts so 
much : he is content with generalities. His footnotes, 
as a rule, register the variants and their date, without 
speculating on the motive of successive changes ; and 
his Introduction hardly does more, in this direction, 
than to quote with some expression of admiration, a few 
passages which illustrate the poet’s care and patience in 
the pursuit of perfect form. In one or two, indeed, the 
occasion of the alteration is obvious enough. Mr. 
Collins calls attention to a correction of a line in 
* (Enone,” made as late as 1884, when— 
“ The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 
Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps,” 
became “ and the winds are dead ’’—a beautiful verse 
spoiled at last to please the naturalists! One would 
give much to know the secret evolution of that wonderful 
stanza in the “ Dream of Fair Women :”’— 
“ The high masts flicker’d as they lay afloat ; 
The crowds, the temples waver'd, and the shore ; 
The bright death quiver’d at the victim's throat ; 
Touch'd, and I knew no more,” 
which ran, until 1853 :— 
“ The tall masts quivered as they lay afloat, 
The temples and the people and the shore ; 
One drew a sharp knife thro’ my tender throat 
Slowly,—and nothing more.” 
Did the poet first perceive the grotesqueness of the last 
line and, classical memories having offered him the bold 
metonymy of “the bright death,” did his eye catch the 
perfect verb in the first line, and force him to substitute 
there a verb inappropriate to “the temples and the 
people and the shore ”—which phrase gained in rhythm 
and in dignity by its necessary dislocation ? This is the 
kind of question one must know more about Tennyson’s 
method and ideals to answer confidently. 
There isa natural temptation to say, with Mr. Collins, 
“it may be doubted whether, in these poems at least ” 
(he is speaking of “ Mariana in the South,” “The Sea 
Fairies,” “(Cenone,” “The Lady of Shalott,” “The 
Palace of Art,” “A Dream of Fair Women”) “ Tennyson 
ever made a single alteration which was not for the 
better.” Indeed, he is evidently disposed to regard 
every modification as an improvement. I think there 
are at least exceptions :— 
“ And in the bordure of her robe was writ 
Wisdom, a name to shake 
Hoar anarchies, as with a thunderfit.” 
These three lines from “The Poet” (1830) were 
“improved ” in 1842 as follows :—~ 
“ And in her raiment’s hem was trac'd in flame 
Wisdom, a name to shake 
All evil dreams of power—a sacred name.” 
What is gained here ? Or, in the opening lines of 
“ (Enone,” wherein is “ Ilion’s column’d citadel” to be 
preferred to “the windy citadel of Ilion”? Still, 
there is, of course, no question about the general 
felicity of the poet’s corrections, and few, indeed, are 
the instances in which he allowed himself to 
“ Add and alter, many times, 
Till all be ripe and rotten.” 
The principal tendencies of Tennyson’s poetical 
development between 1833 and 1842 are not to be 
mistaken. Those nine years “transformed a mere 
dilettante into a master.” Serious study of what is best in 
several literatures gave him themes, images, models and 
reformed his artistic ideals in the direction of precision 
and austerity. Experience of life,. personal sorrow, 
travel, politics, religious doubts and the rudiments of 
science lent a serious bias to histemperament. Didactic 
aspirations began to beset him. There are those for 
whom Tennyson is a teacher as much as any poet who 
ever lived ; others fancy that his poetry suffers a little 
from his desire to have a mission. That is, at least, a 
plausible explanation of such acknowledged defects in 
Tennyson's mature work as his sometimes morbid and 
occasionally grotesque straining after nobility of 
expression, his disposition te be emphatic over little 


things, his mannerism of stating a commonplace with 
the solemnity of a paradox, the false simplicity of which 
“Dora” is the most afflicting example, and the loose- 
ness of thought (concealed by limpidity of phrase) with 
which he so often contrived to give the effect of saying 
more than he meant. 

Mr. Collins does not place Tennyson “ among seers, 
among prophets ;”” but he has much to say at the end 
of his introduction of the moral influence of the poet :— 

“What sermons we have in ‘The Miller's Daughter,’ in 
‘Dora,’ in ‘The Gardener's Daughter,’ and in ‘ Love and Duty.’ 
‘The Princess’ was a direct contribution to a social question of 
momentous importance in our time. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that Tennyson contributed more than any 
man who has ever lived to what may be called the higher 
political education of the English-speaking races. Of imperial 
federation he was at once the apostle and the pioneer.” 

If any one thought Mr. Collins a little cold in his former 
appreciation of Tennyson’s genius, here is at least an 
amende honorable. 

He does not, however, upon the whole exaggerate ; 
and this introduction contains some really illuminating 
criticism of the great poet. His observations on Tenny- 
son’s entire deficiency in constructive power on a large 
scale, on his “subtle felicity of expression,” on his 
mastery of rhythm and his descriptive use of it, are very 
acute and suggestive. Mr. Collins is a scholar for whose 
judgment one must feel the greatest respect, even when 
one happens to differ from him on such questions as 
whether “ The May Queen” deserves to be called “a 
gem,” and whether the style of “ Dora” “is evidently 
modelled closely on that of the Odyssey.” 

It remains to say that this valuable editiun contains 
an unusual number of misprints, chiefly in the notes. 


F. Y. E. 





BYZANTINE HISTORY. 


BYZANTINE HISTORY IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGEs. By Frederic 
Harrison. London: Macmillan. 


Mr. FrReDERIC HARRISON was very happilly inspired 
when he chose as the subject of his Rede Lecture the 
great period of Byzantine history, from the rise of the 
Isaurian dynasty in 717 to the last of the Basilian 
Emperors in 1028. It is true that within the narrow 
compass of an hour’s lecture no one, save, perhaps, a 
professed master of Byzantine literature, could expect to 
say anything novel upon so large a theme, or to con- 
tribute to the knowledge of medizval students. But 
Mr. Harrison has done a real service in pointing out 
that there exists a period of Byzantine history rich in 
every kind of interest, political and social, artistic and 
literary, a period during which Byzantium was the 
centre of European civilisation, the mistress of her arts 
and the chief lamp of her learning, the ruler of the seas, 
the most scientific exponent of law, strategy and tactics, 
the inventor of a great school of military and ecclesias- 
tical architecture, a period marked by signal military 
and administrative achievements, by puritanical reforms 
and monkish excesses, and yet, with all its interest and 
importance, a period almost entirely neglected by 
English historical scholars :— 

“For these three centuries Finlay has given us about 400 
pages, and Finlay, alas! is no longer abreast of modern 
authorities, and was writing, let us remember, the history of 
Greece. Mr. Bury’s fine history stops short, as yet, with Irene 
at the end of the eighth century, and Dr. Hodgkin has drawn 
rein at the same date. aa So far as I know, we have 
not a single English study on the special developments of 
civilisation on the Bosphorus from the fourth to the twelfth 
century.” 

The enterprise of an English publisher and the 
omniscience of Mr. Bury are likely to wash away this 
reproach, and the new edition of Byzantine historians, 
published by Messrs. Methuen, will honourably connect 
this country with the history of a great and valuable 
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study. When the texts have been cleansed and 
established, the monographs will follow. Already 
Mr. Bury, Mr. Tozer, Mr. E. W. Brooks and Mr. Oman 
have made names in this department of historical 
research. May Mr. Harrison’s address stimulate others 
to follow in their footsteps ! 

In the eighteenth century Byzantium got a bad 
name among historians, and we are now in the full tide 
of a Byzantine reaction. Finlay first displayed the 
strength and the elasticity of Byzantine organisation and 
dissipated the gorgeous and contemptuous fable of 
Gibbon. Ruskin wrote some of his most eloquent pages 
in praise of the Byzantine architecture of St. Mark’s, and 
Mr. Oman has shown how excellent was the military 
system of the East Roman Empire. The beautiful 
reproductions of Byzantine illuminations contained in 
such works as those of Silvestre and Westwood, as well 
as the increased acquaintance of Western travellers with 
the architectural remains of the Byzantine period in 
Turkey, Asia Minor and Syria, have caused us to revise 
the bitter verdict which was, in reality, the unconscious 
inheritance of medizeval ignorance and prejudice. 

There is now, perhaps, a slight danger of excess in 
the opposite direction. When Mr. Harrison dismisses 
the literature of Western Europe between Gregory the 
Great and Lanfranc as consisting of “a few ballads, annals 
and homilies, of merit, but quite limited to their narrow 
localities,” is he not succumbing to an obvious tempta- 
tion? Was not Alcuin's recension of the Vulgate as 
valuable a work of scholarship as anything which pro- 
ceeded from a contemporary Greek pen? Was not 
Einhard’s Life of Charles the Great far more artistic 
and truly historical than any Greek biography of the 
period ; better even than the far later characterisations, 
mordant though they be, of Anna or Nicetas? The 
epigrams of Agathias and Paulus are often felicitous and 
delicate, but England produced the trumpet sounds of 
the Song of Brunaburh, and the sweet and rapid 
language of the Chanson de Roland had been rendered 
familiar to Frenchmen in a hundred perished lays. 

Of Byzantine miniature and illumination Mr. 
Harrison speaks enthusiastically. Yet the Greek artists 
had lost the sense of perspective, and their knowledge 
of the human form was certainly very conventional. 
The curious story told by Didron, who in 1839 found the 
artists of Mount Athos painting from a guide-book of 
the eleventh century, seems to illustrate the way in which 
art passed into craft. Even the fine specimens repro- 
duced by Silvestre, sumptuous though they are in colour 
and gold, betray formality and the absence of a fresh 
study of nature. But Mr. Harrison is no doubt right 
when he says that no Western artist could have equalled 
them till the thirteenth century. 

To Western contemporaries this Byzantine civilisa- 
tion, which Mr. Harrison prizes, seemed curious, splendid 
and contemptible. Leo of Cassino tells us how the 
Greeks revived the art of mosaic in Southern Italy at 
the end of the twelfth century. Yet in 1147 Godfrey of 
Langres had exposed the weakness of the defences of 
Constantinople to the warriors of the Second Crusade, 
and a deep feeling of contempt for the Greek character, 
old as Juvenal, mingled with the horror of Greek heresy 
which is reflected in the letters of Gregory the Great 
and in almost all the theological literature of the West. 
A lecture like that of Mr. Harrison helps to wipe out a 
very old score. 


H. A. L. FISHER. 





LOYALIST CONFESSIONS. 


THE RISE AND FALL oF KrvUGERISM. By John Scoble, Times 
Correspondent in Pretoria prior to the present War ; and H. R. 
Abercrombie, of the Intelligence Department, Cape Colony, 
London : Heinemann. 


Tuts book has a special interest of its own, which 


entitles it to an honourable isolation from the great 





mass of literature lately provoked by the crisis in South 
Africa. For the history of our relations with the Dutch, 
most people go to Dr. Theal and Mr. Bryce. If they 
want to know how the last controversy appears, looked 
at through the spectacles of a large Jew mining 
company, Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book is at their elbow. 
Another aspect of that controversy has been sketched 
out by Mr. Hobson, an aspect which strikes the 
economic student and political observer sent out from 
England to investigate a problem in which economic 
conditions have complicated and embittered a racial 
disagreement. 

The Rise and Fall of Krugerism has quite a different 
value from any of these publications. It is not a work 
of history ; it contains no exhaustive discussion of parti- 
cular grievances ; it serves up a number of anecdotes 
without professing to explore what is called the native 
question, and it makes no attempt at a psychological 
analysis of the racial problem, or a penetrating study of 
South African politics. It is interesting and important 
for the insight which it offers us into the mind of the 
“ Loyalist ” class which the writers represent. 

Two things strike us about that class as these 
writers have described it. Whether the picture is a 
faithful one or not I am, of course, unable to judge ; it 
is permitted to hope that it is exaggerated and over- 
drawn, The first thing is that the “ Loyalists” meant 
from the first to get rid of the Republic. Mr. Scoble 
and Mr. Abercrombie are explicit on this point. The 
men they have in view as they write were irrecon- 
cilables—never acquiescing in the restoration of inde- 
pendence to the Boers, never tolerating any idea of 
compromise, looking askance at any movement for 
reform within the Republic. A “ Loyalist,” in fine, 
meant an enemy to the Boer State. He had his 
grievances against the Boer Government, but the chief 
of them was that the Boers had a Government of their 
own at all. Thus, on page 173, we are told the 
Loyalists recognised that Mr. Rhodes’ resolve to do 
everything alone, without Imperial aid, was a wrong 
policy. ‘The Republic would have to cease to exist if 
force became necessary to change the nature of its 
Government.” Or take, for example, the attitude of the 
Loyalists to the propaganda of the Transvaal National 
Union :— 

“On July 16 a mass meeting of the Transvaal National Union 
was held under the chairmanship of the Hon. John Tudhope, 
and speeches were delivered by Messrs. Leonard, Wessels and 
James Hay. Mr. Leonard's speech was up to his usual high 
standard, and Mr. Wessels, who spoke as a more representative 
Africander than Paul Kruger himself, appealed to the capitalists 
not to stand aloof when their fellow-Uitlanders called on them 
for assistance. He concluded a telling speech with the 
following quotation from Byron's‘ Don Juan’ as applied to the 
waverers :— 

‘A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine !’ 

“ The resolution of which we give an extract states, ‘ That 
this meeting of the Transvaal National Union, while repudi- 
ating the unfounded charges made against the Union of seeking 
to undermine the independence of the Republic, hereby pro- 
tests most emphatically against the recent action of the Volks- 
raad.’ It proceeds to deplore the franchise legislation of the 
Raad, and to urge all who value the rights of citizenship to join 
the Union. 

“The meeting created a great deal of enthusiasm, and was 
remarkable as showing the tendency on the part of some of the 
speakers to place no hope in future on Imperial interference, 
and to strike out for a Republic entirely independent of British 
assistance. 

“‘ The resolution passed was emphasised at a banquet given 
subsequently to the returned prisoners, when Mr. Leonard laid 
down the lines of future policy. His remarks were a source of 
pain to us Loyalists of Loyalists, who felt that the British Govern- 
ment must finally assist us, and that the only remedy lay in 
representation and petition, petition and representation, to the 
mother country until she listened to our prayers. That this 
policy was a sound one has been justified by events, but one 
can quite understand that a man like Mr. Leonard, who had 
been working year in and year out as a sturdy Imperialist, was 
becoming tired of the indifference of the home Government, 
and despaired of help from that source.” 

The Loyalists may have been right or wrong from 
their own point of view. But can any one blame the 
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Boer Government for its reluctance to incorporate a 
population which was so far from fulfilling what are the 
first conditions of citizenship in any self-respecting 
country that its chief ambition was a change of flag and 
the transfer of the State toa foreign Power ? A demand 
for the franchise on behalf of such men was a mere 
imposture ; and if it had succeeded they would have 
complained that a grievance had been remedied without 
the extinction of the Republic, just as they complained 
of Sir Henry Loch that by obtaining the cessation of 
commandeering he had deprived them of the “ mainstay 
of their agitation.” 

The second thing which is noticeable in the picture 
drawn by Mr. Scoble and Mr. Abercrombie is that the 
Loyalists never seemed to have thought of doing any- 
thing for themselves. Mr. Merriman’s remark, “ Let the 
residents of the Transvaal and the Government fight out 
their own differences,” is quoted as a horrible sentiment 
in the mouth of an Englishman! A perpetual whimper 
appears to have been the note of Loyalist society. Mr. 
Scoble and his friends apparently regarded the British 
Government with much the same sort of feeling as the 
chief of a friendly tribe cherishes towards the great all- 
powerful white Queen. Here was the British Govern- 
ment, thousands of miles away, with ships, men, money, 
a Colonial Office, a High Commissioner, and an 
accredited agent, yet nothing was done to release this 
unhappy, down-trodden, and impotent community of 
Englishmen in the Transvaal from the domination of 
the Government of the country in which they had chosen 
to make their home. It is quite natural to find the 
spokesman of such a society telling us, as if it were an 
accepted truth, that “ Sir George Colley was shot whilst 
holding up his handkerchief as a sign of surrender.” 
Sir George Colley was a soldier of the old school, not of 
the type which led the Raid, and there are very many 
who will require far better evidence than any 
yet submitted to them before believing that he 
wished to surrender. Few Englishmen have felt 
anything but contempt for the courage of the 
class of Outlander represented by Messrs. Eckstein, 
Wernher, and Beit, but it is a little humiliating to 
find Outlanders who are at infinite pains to distinguish 
themselves from the international capitalist coterie, 
described by Messrs. Scoble and Abercrombie as alter- 
nately whining, like whipped dogs, that they were 
betrayed, and importuning the great, strong Government 
at Downing Street to stand between them and their Boer 
tyrants. A policy of working out their own salvation 
was little to the liking of these plaintive, sighing gentle- 
men, with wistful glances and folded hands. And how 
much these simple fellows expected from a High Com- 
missioner ! When Sir Henry Loch visited Pretoria they 
sang “God Save the Queen,” one of them hustled 
President Kruger on the box of his carriage, and Sir 
Henry Loch made a little speech thanking them for his 
reception, So far all went well. But the High Com- 
missioner made another little speech— 

“ There is one thing I wish you todo. If you respect the 
Queen, and myself as her representative, respect my position 
here. I am here as the guest of President Kruger, and by 
complying with my request you will assist me in looking afler 
your interests and the interests of the country I represent.’ 
Sir Henry then called for cheers for President Kruger, which 
invitation was, however, very half-heartedly responded to. 

“ The latter remarks of his Excellency acted somewhat as a 
damper on the crowd ; they had borne with, and suffered so 
much from, President Kruger that they could not understand 
the High Commissioner's diplomacy.” 

They could not understand the High Commissioner's 
diplomacy! Did they expect Sir Henry Loca to pull 
President Kruger’s beard, to knock his hat over his eyes 
and summarily to annex the Republic to the British 
Crown ? 

Fortunately for the credit of our name there are 
stories of real fortitude in the resistance to President 
Kruger’s commandeering as a set-off to the general 
picture of Loyalist impotence. It is significant that this 
particular grievance was remedied by a Liberal Govern- 


ment without threats or display of force, and that Mr. 
Rhodes showed no sympathy at all to the victims of the 
Boer pressgang. 

There is much that is interesting in the writer’s 
account of Mr. Rhodes. “ Asa result of the weakness 
of the Imperial Government, Mr. Rhodes has been 
driven to many shifts and subterfuges which tend to 
mar his political record.” Is his subscription to the 
Home Rule Funds to be included in this category ?>— 

‘Many reasons have been given for the sudden conversion 
of Mr. Rhodes to Home Rule; as a matter of fact he had 
absolutely no interest in it. He wished to make certain that 
there would be no opposition from the Irish party to his 
Chartered schemes, and there was only one way to obtain 
that—viz., by a liberal contribution to the party funds. This 
was most effective ; the Home Rulers, whilst thinking they 
were being followed, were really being led in golden strings.” 

We wonder how many others have been led in golden 
strings. We are told how Mr. Rhodes was a Republican 
and an Imperialist as it suited his ambitions ; how he 
sacrificed the Swazis in order to get his way in Rhodesia ; 
how, as long as it was necessary for him to use the 
Bond for purposes of his own, he was ready to throw 
over the Outlanders ; how he boasted, when some one 
complained that the Prime Minister should be also 
chairman of De Beers and the Chartered Company, that 
he had another hungry dog to whom he could throw a 
bone if he wanted to fill up his Ministry. It is an 
amusing commentary on all this to read on p; 213 :— 

“It is doubtless difficult for an Englishman who has been 
brought up to value the privilege he enjoys—the Constitution of 
his native land—to understand how Mr. Kruger has been able 
to turn his position as the ruler of a State to his personal advan- 
tage.” 

Isn’t there “ another reading ” for “ Mr. Kruger”? But, 
perhaps, the most important chapter is that concerned 
with the relations of the Colonial office to the Raid. 

“There can be no doubt that the Colonial Office must have 
received a hint in some way or other that it was inadvisable to 
follow an Imperial line in South Africa, but that everything 
should be left to Mr. Rhodes, who was interesting himself in 
the matter, and would take all responsibility. The main argu- 
ment was probably that the Cape Dutch and the Free State 
Boers would not be controllable in the event of any action 
being taken, involving in consequence the use of the Imperial 
forces to clinch the matter. On the other hand, Mr. Rhodes, 
who only asked for a free hand and guaranteed Imperial 
interests in return, expressed the belief that if no interference 
took place with regard to his plans, ‘he thought they would be 
carried through without bloodshed.’ This meant the passive 
acquiescence of the Colonial Office in whatever he might do. 

“In the face of these considerations, Mr. Chamberlain was 
placed in a very awkward position, because it seemed to 
resolve itself into the question whether his ambition or his 
patriotism would win the day. Mr. Rhodes had great 
claims on the British Government; he had saved Rhodesia for 
the Empire, had turned the Cape Dutch for the moment into 
semi-loyal subjects; he now asked to be permitted to crown his 
work with his own hands, and unify South Africa in his own 
time and in his own way. 

“It is gratifying to know that Mr. Chamberlain took up what 
he thought to be the patriotic course, though it must have been 
a disappointment to his ambition. 

“ Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Rhodes have often been bracketed 
as Empire-buildgrs; but as such their interests cannot always 
be identical, and their very positions tend to make them rivals. 
Therefore a very considerable self-sacrifice was involved in 
surrendering to the Rhodesian arguments. 

“It reduced the part to be played by the Colonial Office to 
that of a looker-on, merely giving warnings as to the European 
or American barometer, unprepared to discountenance so-called 
revolutionary as discriminated from Raid methods, and at the 
same time unable to do anything much except hope for success.” 

In other words, Mr. Rhodes had the countenance of 
the Colonial-office for his general plan, though the 
details of its execution were, of course, unknown to 
Mr. Chamberlain. And this is not the theory of some 
irresponsible enemy of the Colonial Secretary. It is 
the version of the Pretoria representative of the Times, 
the Times of Miss Flora Shaw, of the Women and 
Children letter, the great newspaper whose foreign 
correspondents had all received their instructions from 
Printing House Square to take concerted action as soon 
as the news of the Raid was published, which was 
itself, in fine, in the thick of the plot. 


J. L. H. 
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THE SECRETS OF SUSSEX. 
NATURE IN DOWNLAND. By W. H. Hudson. London: Longmans. 


Tue author of Birds in London has now put all who 
care for the close observation of living things under a 
yet further obligation by bringing out this book about 
the Sussex Downs—that vast chalk range extending 
from Beachy Head to the heights behind Chichester, 
which Gilbert White, after thirty years of loving 
acquaintance, still pronounced “ peculiarly sweet and 
amusing.” Mr. Hudson was moved to write by dis- 
covering that there did not appear to be any book about 
the South Downs, or, at any rate, not about the wild life 
of the district, and indeed he goes so far as to say that 
Sussex can hardly be said to exist in English literature 
at all. Not but what the county of Shelley, Otway and 
Fletcher may make as long a list of famous names as 
most : Cobden was born at Heysholt; Fox was first 
sent to Parliament by Midhurst; and Cobbett is a 
typical figure of the Hampshire border. But the 
great men of Sussex owe little to the influence of their 
shire, and the South Downs have been left to envy 
the Cheviots and the Westmorland hills. Mr. Hudson, 
however, does good service in recalling one forgotten 
name: why is the Reverend James Hurdis, author of 
The Favourite Village and The Villagé Curate, excluded 
from modern anthologies? Hurdis was a South Saxon, 
Bishopstone being the good clergyman’s birthplace and 
parish ; and Mr. Hudson, while pronouncing him on 
the whole a feeble combination of Thomson and 
Cowper, has nevertheless extracted some lines of 
description which are well worth preserving. 

“The proper study of the naturalist is animals, 
including man,” and in this book we have just the 
right mixture of human interest and natural history ; as 
lighthearted as Waterton, as inquisitive as Buckland, as 
catholic as Gilbert White—an ideal county memoir. 
Mr. Hudson is no specialist, though if he have a pre- 
judice it is in favour of birds. One of the most enter- 
taining chapters in the book deals with the wheatear, 
the catching of which by means of “ coops” or T-shaped 
traps built with inverted sods used to be a valuable 
source of income to the shepherds of the Downs. The 
wheatear took the place of the ortolan with eighteenth 
century gourmets, and was a favourite dish with the 
Stuarts, so that from July to September the poulterers 
of Brighton often paid to a successful shepherd more 
than he earned from his farmer for a whole year’s 
shepherding. A century ago the wholesale rate was 
eighteenpence a dozen. Hurdis describes how— 

“ The timorous wheatear, fearful of the shade, 

Trips to the hostile shelter of the clod, 
And where she sought protection finds a snare.” 
And he goes on to recount how it was his custom to 
stroll along the Downs, releasing every wheatear he 
found ensnared, “the pence of ransom leaving in its 
stead.” Mr. Hudson owes much of the curious infor- 
mation in his book to the shepherds whom he met in 
his rambles ; particularly interesting is his contribution 
towards solving the problem of the swift, a problem 
almost as difficult as the disappearance of swallows in 
winter, which is discussed so gravely in the Selborne 
letters. The male swift, when breeding is in progress, 
is in the habit of rising noisily up higher and higher in 
the air just before nightfall, until he disappears both from 
sight and hearing. Where does he go, and when does 
he come back? It is possible that these mounting birds 
return in the dark, but Mr. Hudson, leaving Sussex for a 
moment, tells the story of a bird-scarer in the Mendips 
who assured him from personal observation that just 
after sunrise the swifts who had disappeared the evening 
before suddenly made their appearance at a great height 
in the sky and descended at a tremendous speed to 
earth. 

But there is much in this fascinating volume besides 
bird-lore. Snails and butterflies, flowers and snakes— 





Mr. Hudson has a keen eye for them all. He does not 
refer, by the way, to the theory maintained by epicures, 
if not by naturalists, that the peculiar flavour of South- 
down mutton is to be attributed to the numberless 
small snails which the sheep consume in cropping the 
turf! There are a number of charming illustrations in 
the volume, and the only misprint we notice is 1727 as 
the date of Arthur Young’s Tour Through the Southern 
Counties of Great Britain: the real date is forty 
years later. This book should be read by every 
one who has been to Sussex, because it will show 
him how much he has missed, and by every one 
who has not been, because it will show him how 
much there is to see. It is indeed a county guide 
of a very uncommon sort—without plans or itineraries, 
and without mention of hotels, but a key to the country- 
side which is an undiscovered region to the students of 
Baedeker. Looking back over these discursive pages 
the following passage of mingled fancy and observation 
may be selected as highly characteristic. Mr. Hudson 
is dealing with “the fairy among butterflies, our small 
blue of the Downs :”— 

“ As a compensation for their greater activity, the little blues 
have a shorter day than the other kinds ; like little children 
who have been running about playing all day long, they go to 
bed early. Before six o’clock, when other butterflies are stil! 
abroad and active, when the sun is more than two hours from 
setting, and the humble-bee has yet two hours of labour before 
him, they are tired out and their briefer day is finished. Now 
most butterflies, when they go to rest, tumble anyhow into 
bed ; in other words, they creep or drop into the herbage, take 
hold of a stem, and go to sleep in any position, their appear- 
ance being that of a dead or faded leaf. The blue has a quite 
different habit. As a rule, even where the down is smoothest 
and without shelter, there exist slight hollows or depressions 
where the grass is higher and rougher than in other places, 
and to such spots the blues gather from all around; but, 
instead of creeping down into the grass, they settle on the very 
tips of the dry bents. At some spots, in an area of a few 
square yards, they may be found in scores, one or two or 
three, and sometimes as many as half-a-dozen, on one bent, 
sitting head down, the closed wings appearing like a sharp- 
pointed grey leaflet at the end of the stem. It is hard to 
believe that they can really be asleep, sitting thus exposed, 
their great black eyes looking very wide awake, the afternoon 
sun pouring its light into their tiny brains ; but when touched 
they scarcely move, and they will even suffer you to pick them 
off and replace them on the bent without flying away ; and 
there they will remain through the night, however strong the 
wind may blow.” 


S. 





JOHN THE SCOT. 


Stupies IN JoHN THE Scot (Enigma) By Alice Gardner. 
London: Henry Frowde. 


Tue last of the western Greeks was an Irishman—John 
the Scot. Out of the thickening darkness of the ninth 
century the last voice pleading for sweetness and light 
still sounds faint but true. ‘“ Holding his eyes fast upon 
the Greeks, he deflected from the path of the Latins,” 
said William of Malmesbury aptly enough. In spite of 
his reputation for learning he was really, it is clear, 
miserably equipped in scholarship. It is doubtful 
whether he knew more of Plato than Chalcidius’ poor 
translation of the Timaeus ; it is very unlikely that he 
learnt his syllogistic habit from the Organon of 
Aristotle himselt ; his qualification to translate the 
Dionysian treatises was seriously impaired by his merely 
rudimentary knowledge of Greek, and three centuries 
later there was room tor John of Salisbury’s freer and 
truer version. Anima naturaliter Platonica, no Platonist 
ever spoke through 2 more imperfect medium. 

It some of his works are lost it is no great matter. 
It is the spiritual attitude of the man, his point of view 
towards the eternal problems of philosophy, which are 
of interest. Happily this is sufficiently revealed in what 
remains. Enough is left to call forth and justify the 
fascinating and sympathetic interpretation the lonely 
thinker receives at Miss Gardner’s hands. The dreamy 
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alertness, the contemplative asceticism of the man, 
which transcended the ignoble antithesis between 
reason and faith, are clearly portrayed. Moving in 
regions of philosophy to which the grosser spirits of 
the age could not penetrate ; dragged into controversies, 
yet never dipping his pen into the right controversial 
gall; not quite convinced of his formule—of any 
formule—but sure of his faith ; his philosophy taught 
him the necessity of confessing God and the impiety of 
defining him :— 

“He possessed the energy of mind to think out a spiritual 
theory of the universe in a grossly materialistic age ; earnest in 
his pursuit of truth, he made no impatient efforts to force the 
human reason to tasks that were beyond its capacity ; fearless 
and sceptical in his inquiries . . yet capable of ardent 
belief in a spiritual world that lay beyond all possible inivestiga- 
tion, he stands before us a devout Agnostic, an eclectic philo- 
sopher, a recipient of the influences of the past, who in many 
ways anticipated the most fruitful ideas of the present age.” 

The rising flood of legalism and ritualism in the Latin 
world buried his works; Roman law and the profit- 
seeking spirit of organization triumphed for the time, 
and the bull of Honorius III. almost succeeded in 
extinguishing the treatise de Divisione Naiurae. John 
the Scot became a title of heresy ; the task of adjusting 
the relations between philosophy and theology fell into 
other hands, and was achieved in a very different spirit. 
It is a fascinating but a futile task to discuss the 
influence of such a thinker. The link between Greek 
and medizval mysticism, the first of the schoolmen, 
the precursor of Descartes and Spinoza, his claim to 
remembrance is that in a dark age he bore unflinching 
witness to philosophy, he handed on the torch. 


¥. 





WAR AND LABOUR. 


War AND LABourR. By Michael Anitchkow. Westminster : Archi- 
bald Constable. 


UnpDER the above title M. Anitchkow has collected and 
criticised the opinions of many distinguished publicists 
of the Manchesterian and collectivist school who, 
starting from economic conceptions fundamentally 
opposed, are now uniting to oppose militarism, that 
great practical menace of our age. 

M. Anitchkow, like Cobden, bases all his hopes of 
future peace upon the consummation of Free Trade, and 
regards the material prosperity whici has followed 
Great Britain’s adoption of the principle as an induce- 
ment to the rest of the civilized world to follow suit. 
The book is so full of ideas and contains so many sound 
inferences and happy illustrations from the works of 
modern European thinkers, and the proceedings of 
modern communities, that we are inclined to recom- 
mend it to the general reader, but with this caution, 
that he should never make use of the quotations, the 
statistics, the statements of fact, or the names of the 
dramalis personae, without verification. 

To give one or two samples, at p. 339 the quota- 
tions from Mr. Chamberlain on his scheme for a British 
Zollverein are incorrect. At p. 288 Ireland is said to 
suffer because tobacco culture is totally prohibited in 
Great Britain. Mr. Bright’s most famous peroration 
seems to have been translated back from a French or 
Russian rendering, for it appears at p..115 as follows :— 

“TI am not a statesman, and never pretended to be a states- 
man. This appellation in our times has become too ambiguous 
and too much stigmatised for an honest man to wish to attain 
the calling. I have not enjoyed for thirty years, as the honour- 
able Lord has done, honours and a large salary produced by 

State service. I am a common citizen, sent here by one of the 

first elective boroughs of the State, and represent—possibly 

weakly, but at least honourably—the opinions of many and the 
true interests of my electors. Do not think that I alone 
condemn this war and our incapable, criminal Government. 

But even if I were alone, if my voice was the only one heard 

amidst the clashing of arms and the exclamations of the bribed 


Press, I should be comforted by the thought that I had not, by 

a single word, aided the ruin of my country and the shedding 

of the blood of my countrymen.” 

Let Mr. Anitchkow refresh his memory by turning to 
Mr. Bright’s collected speeches or to Hansard, 
December 22nd, 1854, and he will find a passage 
beginning—‘“I am not, nor did I ever pretend to be, a 
statesman,” and ending— 

“And even if I were alone, if mine were a solitary voice, 

raised amid the din of arms and the clamours of a venal Press, 

I should have the consolation I have to-night—and which I 

trust will be mine to the last moment of my existence—the 

priceless consolation that no word of mine has tended to 
promote the squandering of my country’s treasure or the 
spilling of one single drop of my country’s blood.” 
Mr. Bright’s expression of his contempt for those who 
regard all wars as inevitable is also wrongly given. 

I will only mention one instance of the mis-spellings 
of proper names which unhappily abound. Ricardo 
appears in one place as Richard and in another as 
Rickardo, 


H. 





EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY. 


THE DIVINE PEDIGREE oF MAN; or, the Testimony of Evolution 
and Psychology to the Fatherhood of God. By Thomson Jay 
Hudson, LL.D. London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Tus type of work shows that those philosophers only 
preach to deaf ears who would have us recognise the 
limits of human reason and acquiesce therein. The 
labours of those European naturalists who have helped 
to establish the doctrine of the evolution of animal life 
are not in their essence inconsistent with an admission 
of these limits; for they have dealt with certain pro- 
cesses in the world of sense. Yet some scientists, 
whose successes were due to their forswearing 
philosophy, have talked as if their labours had furnished 
them with a new and exterminating theory of meta- 
physics. Meanwhile the champions of religious 
orthodoxy were anticipating these claims, and by no 
means loth to raise a controversy. Add to this that no 
generation is able to estimate the worth of a discovery 
at which it has been present; and it becomes clear why 
a theory of the development of animal life was for some 
time supposed to reveal the secrets of ultimate reality. 
Bacon says that time is a greater discoverer than any of 
his children; and the countless literature which has 
poured from the press in Germany, Scotland and 
America over Darwinism is the means by which time 
is bringing to light how much is truth, how much error 
in modern theories. Mr. Hudson’s object in writing 
this book is to show that, if man can claim unbroken 
descent from the amoeba, the process is not due to a 
chain of accidents but is “ teleological.” 

To this task he applies himself more particularly in 
the second part of his work and the procedure admits 
of being summed up thus. There is a “ continuum” 
between the “moneron” and man, guaranteed by 
the “law” of heredity ; mind is already immanent in 
the moneron, though it is a structureless thing. This 
naturally leads to a discussion of the theory of “ spon- 
taneous generation,” and one cannot but think that Dr. 
Hudson stakes too much on the falsity of this theory. 
If hereafter some chemist, more successtul than Tyndall, 
discovered conditions under which matter became 
endowed with life, Dr. Hudson would have to withdraw 
from his position. If it is urged that such a discovery 
is impossible and that life only comes from life, the fact 
still remains that there must have been a time when life 
first appeared on this planet, i.c., as soon as the condi- 
tions were tolerable for it. To account for its appearing 
we must either suppose a miracle, which Dr. Hudson 
seems to deprecate as much as the class of writers 
whom he is controverting, or that it was the effect of 
certain chemical changes. And if any human spectator 
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had been present at this birth, he could only have seen 
certain manifestations in sensible existence ; the secret 
of its inner meaning must have been ever a matter of 
inference and conjecture for a finite intelligence. 
Diversities of opinion might well arise, as they have 
actually arisen. There is no power in the human 
intelligence to “ prove” that such an event was either 
“fortuitous” or that it was the work of mind. Dr. 
Hudson has a further line of argument after this fashion. 
The moneron was structureless, without organs; the 
next creature, the amceba, shows the beginnings of 
organisation. Hence it is inferred that “ mind” in the 
moneron is the beginning of all subsequent organisation, 
in a word, that physical organisation does not produce 
mind, but the reverse happens. Dr. Hudson professes 
to meet “scientific materialism not after the manner of 
a speculative philosopher but by inductive methods.” 
Yet we think that the method of the dialectician who 
goes back to first principles and criticises “ materialist ” 
conclusions in the light of a theory of knowledge, is a 
more excellent way. Again Dr. Hudson, writing asa 
Christian apologist, might, as such, have made a more 
forcible appeal in support of his theory of teleology. 
It is a peculiarly modern view that all organisms lead 
up to man, and it was on these lines that Kant thought 
a scheme of teleology might be made out. Yet to the 
ancients this would have seemed to be doing man too 
much honour ; and there seems to be sometiiing more 
impressive in the notion, which is, of course, theological, 
that all lower structures are leading up to a frame, 
which is one day to be the earthly vesture of the Son of 
God. 

One word on Dr. Hudson’s psychology. He has a 
curious theory that there are two minds in man, a sub- 
jective and an objective. Of the latter the brain is the 
organ, and therefore it perishes with the death of the 
body, but the subjective is “immanent” in the whole 
body. Its great faculty is “intuition,” that of the 
objective mind is “inductive reasoning.” The sub- 
jective mind has been present in all living things from 
the beginning, before any creatures with brains were 
developed. The facts that Dr. Hudson marshals 
are much the same as those to which Schopenhauer 
appealed when constructing his fiction of a blind will, 
but the inferences are hardly identical. Dr. Hudson 
seems to lose control of his own theory, which is 
invoked chiefly in the interests of personal immortality. 
Are we to suppose that every invertebrate creature that 
has had a “ subjective mind” is in some form immortal? 
Again the problem of memory is not satisfactorily 
treated in this connection. Lastly, all modern 
philosophy has insisted that man’s moral nature is the 
unum mnecessarium in a theory of immortality. Dr. 
Hudson would hardly maintain that the objective mind 
had nothing to do with forming moral ideas and 
acting in obedience to them. On his own showing 
the subjective mind is most prominent in cases of 
hypnotic trance where responsibility is for the time 
dormant. It is a pity that the apologists of orthodoxy 
overload their works with so much rhetoric, when their 
opponents patiently collect facts, 





COUNTRY CHARACTERS. 
VILLAGE NoTEs. By Pamela Tennant. London: Heinemann. 


Mrs. TENNANT has the observant habit, a tenderness 
for all that is primitive, untaught, and shy, and a quiet 
felicity of literary expression. Village Noles is a series 
of graceful and sympathetic studies of thecountry. The 
book is fragrant with the wild and delicate odour of 
living nature ; it is full of the song of birds and the 
simple eloquence of the poor. The small print of 
nature’s book—those nuances of so fine a beauty that the 


careless eye rarely perceives—does not escape her. 
How many lovers of the country can detect the three 
different notes of a robin, or have taken the trouble to 
learn the ancient country names—often beautiful and 
historic—of the wild flowers that grow in every ditch 
and hedge ? 

Mrs. Tennant has an ear for humanity as well as for 
Pan’s pipings, and is equally happy in describing an 
April shower, an epitaph, or a moon-ray of rustic wit. 
Here is a phrase from a Scotch minister on the rich 
man’s chance in the future :— 

“We are told, ma freen’s, that it will be as deefficult as for a 
cawmel to go through the eye of a needle! Noo that is to say 
that it will be as improbable, or, in other words, let us say as 
impossible, as that John Jamieson’s coo there were to spiel up 
yon muckle ash tree and sit upon the topmost bough thereof a 
whustling like a mavis.” 

And here is a description of the modern servant :— 

“It isn't she is not a good enough girl. She's willing 
and she’s strong. But flighty! Why she leaves the house 
three times for every once she comes in.” 

The dimly recognised but indisputable superiority 
of the whole female sex finds in one of these village 
wives a patient expression :— 

“ Well, I'm here till next Tuesday, m'm, but after that I must 
go. . . . . You see, I leave five behind me and they're all 
males. My husband, two lodgers, and m’ son. And you see, 
being all males, it's not as if there was one among them as can 
do anything like for themselves. So that’s where it is. And I 
must get home or I'd stay and welcome.” 

Mrs. Tennant has thought it worth her while to go 
among the country poor, speak their language and study 
their hearts. She has been rewarded for her pains. 
Not the slightest of these sketches but bears the stamp 
of native originality. Illiterate people have a speech 
that is peculiar and delightful. Many of them possess 
in a high degree the sense of the mot propre. Listen to 
this gardener :— 

“ Oh, I see the greatest difference in them apples. Nobody 
couldn't believe how different the same apples come in a 
separate soil. Now I remember these very apples at Wilwery, 
and you could snap ’em in two with your fingers. They'd 
come in half something beautiful, and come to eat them they 
bit firm and chisly. But here, I d'no how it is. Soft ; they're 
soft, and when you put ’em in your mouth they seem to bite all 
crumpy.” 

“Crumpy” and “chisly” are good. 

Mrs. Tennant has one remarkable literary quality. 
She never writes of herself. Throughout the book 
she remains severely objective ; and if it were not for 
the candour of the title-page we might almost have 
hesitated over the author’s sex. Such reticence is 
unusual—and unfeminine. We _ congratulate Mrs. 
Tennant. Self-sacrifice is the crown of art. 


’ 


0. 





ELECTRICITY AS THE FOUNDATION OF 
CHEMICAL ACTION. 


THE THEORY OF ELECTROLYTIC DISSOCIATION AND SOME OF ITs 
APPLICATIONS. By Henry C. Jones. London: Macmillan. 


Mr. H. C, Jones is a well-known student of his subject, 
and his book will be as full of interest as any novel to 
that increasing class who have read the elements of 
chemistry and electricity. They will find matter which 
is mostly within their grasp, new and suggestive. 

In the world of Science, many thoughts which at 
one time were only within the scope of the learned 
(and only to be got with toil), far from becoming more 
involved as they are elaborated, are soon worn so smooth 
by the rub of many minds so as to be incredibly easy to 
understand—witness Leibnitz’ Calculus, now taught to 
boys ; or, in a different plane, Bacon’s gunpowder in a 
— Mr. Jones has rubbed much of the gritty edge 
off the theory of ions, He has realised that to write 
a lucid book is not the same as to prove the truth 
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of a theory, and that to argue well against a brother 
chemist is not the same as to be clear to a novice. 

Arguments and authorities are far more essential to 
that magazine essay which launches the original notice 
on a sea of doubt, bigotry, vanity, and conservatism 
than they are to such a book as the present, for there 
are scientific Popes, and vested interests, and little 
matters of renown which must be respected by the 
wary spokesman of a new idea which need not trouble 
later teachers. 

Even Mr. Jones’ book would be better had he 
dropped more references and historic doubts out of the 
text to the foot of the page. Of course he could not 
avoid all experiments or theories, which were futile, 
negative, or wrongly based, for that would lessen the 
suggestiveness of the work. Besides, we must show 
respect for painstaking toil, especially if we have a 
fellow-feeling for unrewarded research. The result is 
good, and his first seventy pages whet the appetite, 
though they are more tantalising than entertaining. 

Happily, he wastes no words on the difference 
between the ions which are charged electrically, and the 
atoms which are not. He simply leads us on to think 
only of the active “ part-molecules” so that it does 
not occur to the reader to confuse the two. 

It might be worth while to know if the action of 
sugar on light bears any relation to its chemical qualities 
because the action on light might thereby be shown to 
depend upon the grouping of atoms in space. Any 
chemical property of sugar may be chosen, say such a 
simple one as its affinity for water. To measure the 
strength of this affinity, we might oppose it by a 
pressure, after separating the sugar solution from the 
water by a porous membrane. How dull! do you say? 

On the contrary, there comes from it the amazing 
generalisation that the effects of pressure, temperature, 
and dilution which are so well-known for all gases also 
eccur with all bodies like sugar in solution. Hence the 
formula P V/T can be applied not only to all gaseous sub- 
stances on the surface of the earth, but also to all liquid 
mixtures except, as later experiment showed, the acids, 
bases, and salts. The lover of generalisations must have 
grieved at these exceptions, yet he very soon rejoiced 
when they were made the basis of a yet wider general 
theory on which the chemical and electrical sciences are 
set. This has been called the “ Theory of Electrolytic 
Dissociation.” 

There used to be a scientific lumber room of dis- 
connected facts half forgotten because disconnected. 
For example, nobody but a botanist called Pfeffer 
troubled much about osmotic pressure in the year 1877 ; 
no one cared to explain why litmus was not reddened 
by dry acids ; for these facts did not fall in with any 
net-work of associated occurrences such as Mr. Jones 
puts before us and in which we find, to our astonish- 
ment, why wetness is one of the essentials for chemical 
activity. Dry chlorine will not act on fused sodium 
magnesium of bismuth. Dry oxygen is so negative that 
when mixed with a combustible gas it will not explode. 
(What automobilist will not be glad of sometheory for the 
strange dependence of his petrol engines upon the state 
of the weather?) Dry hydrochloric acid refuses to 
decompose carbonates or to act on dry ammonia. 
Lastly, dry sulphuric acid will not act on dry sodium, 
whereas every schoolboy thought he knew that bringing 
these two substances together would produce an 
explosion. 

All these are but micro-part of the phenomena 
made rational, that is, able to be met without surprise if 
not anticipated by the new theory. 

There are, of course, contentious matters : there are 
mathematicians armour-plated with the dynamical 
theory of gases, who will not admit that when molecules 
are close together as they are in solutions, a P V/T 
law can hold ; also every schoolboy knows but dare not 
say that “the so-called volta effect can only take place in 
the presence of water,” because a mighty man from 
the north would probably object. 


We must allow time, with the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Lodge and Lord Kelvin, to settle these differences; 
we are satisfied to read Mr. Jones’ book, though he does 
say “come around,” spells color without a “u,” speaks 
of himself as “ Jones” as if he were a third party, and 
actually uses 7, that symbol sacred to the circle—for 
electromotive force. 


MERVYN O’GORMAN. 





TWO POPULAR GUIDE-BOOKS. 


CHAMONIX AND THE RANGE OF Mont BLanc. A Guide. By 
Edward Whymper. 

A GvuIpE TO ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. By Edward 
Whymper. London: John Murray. 


THE coming of the climbing and touring season is now 
always fitly heralded by the appearance of a new edition 
of Mr. Whymper’s guides to Chamonix and Zermatt. 
These little books are already so popular that we doubt 
whether there is any need to say anything more in their 
praise. We can only say with the advertisers of a 
certain soap, that since we first used them we have 
never used any other. The guide to Zermatt is an unique 
success in the art of providing knowledge for both the 
tourist and the climber. But not merely knowledge. 
Mr. Whymper knows that the tourist requires to be 
entertained as well as informed. And so, to the 
ordinary mass of information, he has added a series of 
tales of adventure on the mountains which will hold the 
reader enthralled on a wet afternoon. All travellers to 
Chamonix or Zermatt should certainly possess them- 
selves of these volumes. 





SKETCHES IN THE LAND OF OPHIR. 
THE RHODESIANS. By Stracey Chambers. London: John Lane. 


Ir would be hard to find a more depressing book than 
that in which Mr. Stracey Chambers describes the 
society that exists under the shadow of the Chartered 
Company. Surely no set of men and women could be 
quite so sordidly vicious and unattractively vile. The 
Rhodesians, if we are to believe Mr. Chambers, combine 
the selfish Pharisaism of Clapham with the rude 
excesses of the Seven Dials and the commercial ethics 
of Petticoat Lane. This distressing condition of affairs 
seems to have arisen from a complete loss of faith. The 
only optimists among the Rhodesians are the paid 
officials—“ men don’t draw their pay in four, aye, more 
likely five figures, for nothing.” The rest of the white 
population are those who have sunk their money in the 
place and stay there, not knowing quite why—“ we get 
paralysed, in a way, and lose our power of action, of 
independent thought.” Then there are the blacks. 
Poor blacks! Read the callous talk of the company’s 
servants about native labour and the two horrible tales 
of theft and rape and murder which end this book if 
you wish to know what the lot of the black man is 
under the protection of this benign plutocracy. 

Mr. Chambers’ vision may be a somewhat jaundiced 
one—khaki is apt to deflect the judgment one way or 
another—but we are inclined to believe that it is funda- 
mentally true. The Rhodesians has the marks of a study 
from life, marks which in themselves are artistic 
blemishes, but under the present circumstances are 
valuable as indicative of an honest witness. We cannot 
imagine any one reading the book because of its value 
as a work of fiction. The invention is weak, the 
characterization conventional and external, and the 
style careless. It is the art of the camera, not of the 
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artist. But for that very reason it acquires a value, if 
only a temporary value, to the student of South African 
affairs, which a study of Salisbury society, by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, could never possess. There is no 
personal element to be eliminated. Here, the reader 
feels, are facts, crude, ugly, unromantic facts, which 
do not help us because they give the whole truth about 
the situation, but do in so far that they give nothing but 
the truth about it. 

The impressions which these sketches reproduce 
seem to have been obtained before the war. The 
author never generalises or points a moral, but the lesson 
of his book is clear. It is that the rulers of Rhodesia 
have learnt the maxim of the old monarchies, “ If 
trouble threatens at home, divert attention by a war.” 
Here are two young men, who have come into the 
country to make their fortune, discussing the situa- 
tion :— 

“*I say, d'you see this? “England awake,” “Arms for 
South Africa,” “War Rumours ;” ructions in the Transvaal 
before long—you bet !’ 

“* That'll spell ruin for most of us up here if they go kicking 
up a shindy before we've had an output——’”’ 

That phantom output which never comes ! 

“* Oh, confound the output! I'm getting sick of the whole 
blooming show !’ ¢ 

“* That's all very well, but here’s the dry season coming on, 
and the machinery for the Mawabani on its way up——’ 

“*QOh ! I know that machinery—so do you ! rusting down at 
Francistown, eh? if it's even got as far? Oh! it makes it me 
sick it does—if there's to be any fighting, I'm for potting off a 
few of those Boer chaps, so there!’” 

Of course he is and who shall blame him? Only the 
Transvaal war has been a heavy bill to pay for following 
phantoms among the sources of the Zambesi. We 
have got to see to it that the despoilers of the Matabele 
do not save themselves out of the pockets of the British 
ratepayer. 





FICTION, 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE Cross. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Trans- 
lated by Jeremiah Curtin. London : Dent. 


HENRYK SIENKIEWICz is one of the few foreign authors 
who have been accepted almost without a struggle by the 
British, perhaps we should say by the English-speaking, 
public. Even where his fine historical sense has passed 
unnoticed and his strong characterization unappreciated, 
his dramatic gift, which is of the simple melodramatic 
kind, but none the less effective for that, has attracted 
attention and caused his work to be butchered to make 
a Christian holiday. The truth is he has been accepted 
somewhat too easily for his reputation. One would 
almost think that there was no new force in his work to 
shock his readers into searching opposition—such oppo- 
sition as does more to make a great author really 
understood by those for whom he is meant than a glib 
and general acceptance which tacitly assumes that there 
is no need to pry beneath the surface. 

When one reads such novels as The Knights of the 
Cross there is almost forced on one the conclusion that 
the negative criticism based on such an acceptance is 
true. Sienkiewicz does not, like Ibsen or like 
Maeterlinck, bring us any new ideas or any artistic 
system which we do not readily understand. None the 
less he is a great writer, or, at least, he can do what no 
living English novelist can do—he can write a great 
historical novel. His method is that of Scott in his best 
days. He does not choose an age of history as a suit- 
able background for a love story. The chief interest of 
his work is the dramatic evolution of the historical 

eriod he has chosen and has absorbed, especially when 
it. is'a case-of Poland, as Scott absorbed and lived in 








the history of his native land. His treatment, too, is 
heroic, and though somewhat inclined to sentimentalism 
(apparently a national trait), his fiction is the fair fiction 
rather than the foul of Ruskin’s helpful but unreasonable 
division. 

It is a striking period of Polish history which Sien- 
kiewicz has chosen to deal with in The Knights of the 
Cross—one of the few periods before the end when, 
according to our notions, that unfortunate land showed 
a strong feeling of nationality and a strength of will to 
proht byit. It was the period which saw the overthrow 
of the attempts of the Knights of the Cross to subdue 
the Slav populations of Lithuania and Poland, brought 
into intimate relations by the marriage of Queen Zadgiva 
to Yagello in 1386. The climax of the period, during 
which the national sentiment expresses itself in growing 
hatred of the Germans, and especially the corrupt and 
brutal Order, is reached at the battle of Tannenberg, 
where the Knights are hopelessly defeated. 

Sienkiewicz describes the rough chivalry and 
honest brutality, the mingled superstition and real 
religious feeling of this period with extraordinary fulness 
and vividness. It is an heroic age he describes—an age 
of great deeds of strength, an age of knightly vows, an 
age in which the highest ideals of Christianity and 
Paganism mingled for a time in some societies and indi- 
viduals in such a bright effulgence that the desperate 
savagery of the majority makes the blackest and most 
impenetrable of backgrounds. The hero of the book, 
Zbyshko, sets the standard, as it were, of the morality 
and patriotism for the artistic scheme. His honour is 
stronger than his strength, which is that of a giant. 
His patriotism is hatred of the Germans and love of 
war. The other characters, especially his old warrior 
uncle and the splendid Zabenka, are framed in an 
equally large mould. 

To good choice of subject and heroic conception of 
character, Sienkiewicz adds another quality which 
makes for success in such work. He has a power of 
describing movement, brisk, bustling scenes, journeys, 
battlefields and huntings are described with kaleidoscopic 
effect, and never allow the interest to flag. 

Mr. Jeremiah Curtin is an able lieutenant to his 
author and has translated his work into accurate 
English—perhaps a little too accurate. His historical 
preface is of great value to the English reader. 


L. R. F. O. 





In Woman and Artist (Warne and Co.) Mr. Max O'Rell 
has succeeded in showing something that we are sure he 
would very much like to show: that the domestic sentiment— 
the joy of the married life as distinct from that of the honey- 
moon—is very much more easily expressed in French than in 
English ; but we fear that he has done it by making his book 
read like a literal translation. The fault is not in the style. 
Mr. Max O’Rell’s English is as good as ever ; and his know- 
ledge of the mere facts of English life is mostly unassailable. 
But though the artist-hero calls himself Philip Grantham, we 
are convinced that it was an alias. Unless our intellect is 
giving way, his name was Jules. He is French and the whole 
spirit of the book is French, but its virtues are those truly 
typical French virtues which, as Mr. Max O'Rell truly says, we 
never fully understand—its virtues are domesticity, trans- 
parency, philosophic frugality and an almost incredible 
simplicity of mind. 

Certainly in the three stories which make up Black Heart 
and While Heart (Longmans and Co.) the old hand has not 
lost its cunning. Indeed the volume is rather a reversion to 
the older period. It has the fresh and virile romantic interest 
of Allan Quartermain rather than the mechanical bloodthirsti- 
ness of Nada ihe Lily. The recreation of an older society in 
the second story, Nerissa, shows how much easier these things 
are done now than in the days of King Solomon's Mines. But 
certainly this kind of story has lost its interest. There are one 
or two of Mr. Rider Haggard’s best noble savages in these 
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books and the feminine interest is characteristic. Altogether 
a volume happily reminiscent, like an old album. 

Mr. Richard Marsh has undoubtedly some mastery of the 
purely sensational. He has also the power of prolonging 
agony which saves him from the necessity of too much inven- 
tion. Both these gifts, together with some rather clever 
descriptions of theatrical life, go to make up in Ada Vernham, 
Actress (London: John Long) a readable novel which may 
have its week of success. 

The Quest of Mr. East (Westminster : Constable) is a fairly 
ingenious story by a writer who evidently has a great deal to 
say, but is not quite clear how much of it is worth saying. If 
Mr. Soane went through his novel and cut out all quotations 
and all references to books he had read, he would not leave 
much perhaps, but the residuum would have some promise. 
As it is the promise of this book with the cacophonous title is 
choked in most tiresome extracts from commonplace books. 

Miss Maude Egerton King, whose Round About a 
Brighton Coach-house is not yet forgotten, has produced a very 
charming little volume of short stories in Sfudies in Love 
(London : Dent and Co.). Miss King has distinctly something 
to say (or at least a very definite and interesting point of view), 
and a very effective way of saying it. Her characters are for 
the most part clearly defined and in some cases, as Kit 
Goodheart of the second story, nobly drawn. This is a little 
book which should meet with success. 

The Person in the House (London : Hurst and Blackett) is 
written in all Mr. Burgin’s well-known medley of styles. At 
one time you fancy you are reading a piece of thorough-going 
realism, then you are plunged into the most impossible melo- 
drama. At one time it is the lightest of comedy, at another 
the direst tragedy. The result is that a book full of ideas, and 
in Many Cases very original and entertaining, completely misses 
fire. Mr. Burgin may protest that his method is true to life. 
If it be, we can only take up the position that life as it is is 
not a fit subject for art. But surely Mr. Wynngate-Barnes is 
not life. We took him for musical comedy. 

Whether it was worth while to devote a whole book to so 
depressing a subject as a weak young manrunning deeper and 
deeper into debt may be doubted. There can be no doubt 
however that in The Spendthrift (London : Grant Richards) Mr. 
Francis Dodsworth shows that he isa novelist of very great pro- 
mise (we cannot recall previous performance). He has a 
relentless manner of developing his plot, a clear and lucid 
style, and a quite unusual power of characterization. We can 
imagine no better tract for the fast young men than The 
Spendthrift ; for it rings true, and is, above all, interesting. 

Mr. S. H. Burchell is a writer of historical romance whose 
application of history is well exemplified by an incident in his 
new book, Daniel Herrick (London: Gay and Bird). William 
Prynne, the Puritan, isa character in this book, which deals 
with the Restoration period. He is represented as a garrulous 
old gentleman, as was probably the case; but we doubt 
whether, outside this kind of historical romance, he would, on 
going to the court, have prayed the Lord for the absence of 
Queen Henrietta Maria—“ for I remember I was very bitter 
against her in my Scourge of Players in 1633, for her love of 
the stage.” The story is a little less clumsily handled than the 
history, and is passably entertaining, but it has not the dash 
and spontaneity of true romance, 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


A large class of genial optimists has been assuring us 
during the last few months that all the Boers wanted to make 
them the devoted friends of Great Britain was a real good 
licking. After the war every one would settle down happily 
together. It must be rather a shock to these gentlemen to 
find the special correspondent of the Times explaining that 
some ten millions must be spent on establishing English 
emigrants on Dutch farms in order to hold down the Dutch 
population for the future. And their disappointment will be 
enhanced if they turn to Mr. Edward Dicey’s article in the 
Fortnightly Review, and learn that the large scheme of the 


Times won't work for the simple reason that Englishmen don't 
make farmers in South Africa. Mr. Dicey recognises that 
there is a danger of Dutch influence coming to predominate 
in South Africa from sheer force of numbers. The Dutch popu- 
lation multiply more rapidly than the English. What is to be 
done to reinforce the British population? There is the Times 
remedy. Confiscate wholesale the farms of the rebels, and 
settle your reservist on them. But there are two objections to 
which Mr. Dicey calls attention. The first is, “that of all 
possible forms of punishment, this is the most calculated to 
perpetuate racial animosities” ; the second objection is that 
South Africa “is not an agricultural, and still less a corn- 
growing country,” and that Englishmen have very poor 
prospects in farming :— 

“By the law of whatI may call colonial gravitation the 
British become traders, having their homes in the towns, the 
Boers become graziers, having their homesteads on the veldt. 
Up to the present day this division between the two races 
remains the same. Nothing struck me so much in my journey- 
ings throughout South Africa as the fact that in the towns you 
heard nothing but English spoken and saw nothing but 
Englishmen, while in the country you met only Boers and 
heard little but Dutch spoken. During the whole of my drives 
over the veldt I can only recall passing two farm homesteads 
owned by Englishmen, and in both cases their real occupation 
was not farming or grazing, but the keeping cf a roadside 
tavern, which also served the purpose of a local store. South 
Africa in its social aspect is an eminently conservative country, 
and though circumstances may change, the instinct which leads 
the British to the town and the Boer to the country will con- 
tinue to operate in the future as it has done in the past. That 
this should be so may be matter for regret ; but the fact is as I 
have stated, and any scheme for promoting emigration should 
take this fact into account.” 

There is again no opening for unskilled labour; the manual 
labour is done by Kaffirs, and “there is little or no demand 
for the ‘navvy,’ the emigrant who may be said to have 
founded our Canadian and Australian colonies.” Mr. Dicey 
looks to the development of railways and industrial enter- 
prise generally as the opportunity for British immigration. 
For strategical-as well as for political reasons, he argues, it will 
be important that the railways shall be manned by Englishmen. 
To the objection that the mines themselves are not 
inexhaustible Mr. Dicey replies by predicting, without any 
expert evidence, that the Transvaal will remain a great mining 
centre for at least a hundred years. 

But “A Policy of Peace,” for such is the title of Mr. 
Dicey’s article, demands more than an encouragement to 
industrial enterprise and to British immigration to the -Trans- 
vaal, and two of his chief suggestions may be mentioned. The 
first is that as soon as the war is finished a commission should 
be appointed to try outrages committed against British 
subjects during the war, with general instructions to’ punish 
the leaders of these outrages, if convicted sternly and severely, 
but to let off the rank and file with no other penalty than 
disfranchisement, and only to inflict the confiscation of lands 
in cases of exceptional heinousness. Those people who have 
read the accounts of the Morning Post correspondent will 
wonder why it is only outrages committed against British 
subjects that are to be punished. That correspondent 
explains how he gleefully watched the burning of the rebels’ 
farms by soldiers, and how much he resented the inter- 
ference of the commanding officer with the practice. 

But the second suggestion is yet more ominous. It is 
that the British authorities should definitely throw in their 
lot with the Progressive Party :— 

“The Progressive party of South Africa are our friends, and 
we must do our best to strengthen their authority and diminish 
the authority of the Afrikander Bond, who are, and must be, 
hostile at heart to the ascendancy of Great Britain. The time 
has come to put aside the prejudices caused by the Raid, and to 
avail ourselves freely of the services of the British party, of 
which, in fact, if not in name, Mr. Cecil Rhodes still remains 
the leader. We have a hard task before us, and we need the 
help of all South African statesmen who, whatever errors they 
may be deemed to have committed, have always been loyal in 
their allegiance to the Mother Country.” 

In other words the High Commissioner is in future to act 
overtly with Mr. Cecil Rhodes. The co-operation of a states- 
man who has forfeited the respect of Englishmen as well as 
the confidence of Dutchmen is to be welcomed by the autho- 
rities. We think Mr. Rose Innes will scarcely fancy the 
prospect. 
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